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I 


VImporTANT as are many of the particular problems which con- 
aront present-day politicians, there is one general constitutional 
question underlying them all that immeasurably exceeds them in 
gravity. It is the question whether or not the government of 
this country shall continue to be conducted on the three-party 
em which prevails at the moment. This question is more 
‘important than any particular problem that faces either Parlia- 
“ment or people, because it relates to the method and machinery 
“by means of which all particular problems have to be settled. It 
‘Waises the fundamental issue between democracy and oligarchy ; 
‘between majority and minority rule; between the will of the 
people and the craft of the conjurer. 
* At the present moment minority government prevails. On 
‘the one hand, the representatives of 8,362,594 Socialist electors 
ord it in office over the representatives of 13,965,190 Anti- 
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Socialist electors (8,664,243 Conservative and 5,300,947 Liberal), 
On the other hand, 59 Liberal members of Parliament hold the 
balance in the House of Commons between 287 Socialist members 
and 260 Conservative, thus exercising an influence out of all 
proportion totheir numbers. So great, indeed, is their power that 
they hold the fate of the Government in their hands. If, for 
example, they had been united and had faithfully followed Mr. 
Lloyd George’s lead in the division on the Coal Bill in December, 
they would have forced the Cabinet to resign. As it is, they 
compel the Cabinet to make all sorts of unwelcome concessions in 
order to win their support for the Bill in Committee. Similarly 
in respect of the Unemployment Bill, the Liberal handful— 
presumably in the hope of re-establishing themselves once more 
as the people’s party—with complete irresponsibility, lure Labour 
on to bestow extravagant and demoralising doles on wastrels 
who are genuinely not seeking work. In vain do the responsible 
Ministers endeavour to keep some sort of check on the permanent 
establishment and endowment of malingering. Their hands are 
forced by their microscopic but potent foe. In short, the erratic 
and apparently unprincipled course of the Liberal remnant in 
Parliament destroys.all the calculable in politics, and entirely 
nullifies the will of the majority both of the members in the 
House and of the electors in the constituencies. 


II 


The Liberals, not content to remain the irresponsible minority 
that exercises control over the responsible minority that consti- 
tutes the Government of the country, wish, not unnaturally, to 
enjoy in their turn the sweets and emoluments of office. In 
order to do so they are anxious completely to remodel the electoral 
system of the kingdom. They point out that under any sort 
of scheme of proportional representation they would now have 
140 members in the House instead of 59. . It is not easy to see how 
this would benefit either themselves or the country. They would 
be no nearer office than at present ; the Socialist Government 
would be even weaker than it is to-day ; the Liberal third party 
would be no more responsible than it is now, and would be even 
more potent for mischief. The Liberals probably hope, however, 
that, if they can secure the adoption of some sort of proportional 
representation, or alternative vote, or second ballot, at some 
distant day they may get back to office. For they insist with 
iterated emphasis that they are not going to vanish from the 
parliamentary scene. On the contrary, they say that the day of 
the two-party system has gone for ever, and that three parties 
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henceforth will remain perpetually on the electoral field. This is 
the question that I propose to consider. 


Ill 


There are some political idealists who object altogether to any 
kind of party system, whether the parties be two, or three, or 
many. They say that party breaks the unity of the nation ; that 
it lowers to sectional ends loyalties that would otherwise be 
devoted to the interests of the whole community ; that it intro- 
duces conflict where co-operation would be more appropriate ; 
that it causes a needless discontinuity of policy ; that it generates 
envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness ; that it obstructs 
much useful legislation and furthers the passage of many perni- 
cious measures ; that it excludes a large number of able men from 
office and raises to eminence and power a multitude of incom- 
petent windbags ; that it destroys individuality and independence 
in politicians, and gives control to the caucus and the boss ; that 
it subordinates patriotism to factional passion. Such are a few 
of the arguments against party advanced by Bolingbroke in the 
eighteenth century, Brougham in the nineteenth, and Belloc in 
the twentieth. 

No careful student of the history of political party will con- 
tend that these arguments lack weight. If one were seeking and 
expecting to find a perfect form of government, entirely free from 
all objections, one would not set up the party system as a model. 
But in this mundane sphere, in respect of administration, man has 
no more than a choice of evils. All he can possibly decide is 
whether or not any alternative form of government has not still 
more serious disadvantages than the party system. The only 
alternatives to this system are—(1) autocracy, (2) oligarchy, and 
(3) that specialised form of the latter known as bureaucracy. 
Each of these has drawbacks so markedly more formidable than 
those attendant upon the party system that no one who inherits 
the British tradition of freedom and self-government could 
readily prefer any one of them. For—and this is the vital point 
—the party system is essential and inevitable in any and every 
effective form of democracy. No party system, no workable 
mode of democracy. 


IV 


That the party system is the indispensable concomitant of 
democracy is recognised by nearly all the great students of repre- 
sentative institutions. ‘ Party,’ says Walter Bagehot, ‘ is of the 
essence of parliament—bone of its bone and breath of its breath.’ 
Sir Sidney Low concurs, ‘ The division into parties,’ he says, ‘ is 
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in fact essential to the operation of our constitutional machinery,’ 
The eminent American publicist, Professor A. L. Lowell, remarks 
to the same effect : ‘ Democracy in a great country, where the 
number of voters is necessarily large, involves the permanent 
existence of political parties.’ Even the Prussian absolutist, 
Heinrich von Treitschke, expresses the same deliberate judgment. 
“ An unprejudiced study of history,’ he admits, ‘ shows that party 
is a political necessity for a free people.’ Quotations of a similar 
kind could be produced almost without limit. 

If we ask why almost all publicists and political philosophers 
agree that party, in spite of its admitted defects, is inseparable 
from parliamentary government, we find that they reply to the 
following effect. In a democracy the isolated individual is 
impotent. In order to give effect to his views and desires he 
must associate himself with those who think as he does, and with 
those whose interests are the same as hisown. ‘ How can Demos 
speak without organisation ; and how can Demos be organised 
without party ?’ asks Professor W. J. Brown. The case is put 
with conclusive force by Mr. Stephen Leacock in his excellent book 
on political science : 


The rule of the people fhe says] can only mean the rule of a majority. 
Now the only way in which any particular set of people can remain together 
as a majority, and thus render possible a stable and consistent administra- 
tion of public affairs, is that the members of the ruling group shall ‘ agree 
to agree’ with one another. A modern democratic State without this 


somewhat artificial and yet essential unanimity would become a brawling 
chaos of individual opinions. 

The successful working of party necessitates regimentation, disci- 
pline of a military character, much suppression of individuality. 
Thereby, no doubt, it involves some loss of enterprise and initia- 
tive—some quenching of genius ; some extinction of novel ideas. 
But, as compensation, it simplifies and clarifies political issues ; 
it brings questions forward in such a form as admits of their being 
answered ; it educates the democracy by the only means in which 
it is capable of receiving instruction ; it makes political opinion 
effective in action. Rightly says Mr. Ramsay Muir ; ‘ Our whole 
representative system turns upon the unending warfare of 


organised political parties.’ 


V 


When it is admitted that party organisation is necessary for 
the effective working of democratic government the question 
arises, How many parties should there be in order that the 
parliamentary machine should operate most satisfactorily ? To 
this question there are really no more than a couple of answers. 
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On the one side there are those who contend that representative 
government is efficient only when the number of parties is two, 
and not more than two. On the other side there are those who 
advocate government by temporarily associated groups. The 
so-called ‘ three-party system ’ is not in a separate category ; it is 
merely the smallest possible specimen of the group system. It 
is, moreover, an exceedingly unstable specimen of. the group 
system. It marks merely the beginning, not the end, of the 
disintegration of the two-party system. The present Liberal 
group, small as it is, shows unmistakable signs of fissure. As Mr. 
Lloyd George lamented at a Liberal lunch on June 13 last, when- 
ever in the preceding session the division bell rang ‘ four Liberals 
voted Conservative ; twelve voted Socialist, and twenty-four 
ran away.’ Deep lines of separation, indeed, tend to sever the 
Liberal group into sections. The other two parties, moreover, 
are by no means homogeneous. If the disintegrating group 
principle were once admitted, the Conservative Party might well 
split into Protectionists and Free Traders. As for the Socialists, 
they are already divided into many shades of pink and red. 
There is, in truth, no telling where the process of schism might end ; 
for in the last resort quot homines, tot sententi@. When once the 
discipline of party is broken down, each individual tends to go off 
and plough a lonely furrow. 

Now the multiple-party or group system has its defenders. 
Treitschke, for example, faced in Germany by more than a dozen 
kaleidoscopic cliques, says that the two-party system would not 
suit the German genius: the Germans have too sublime a love of 
truth to be dichotomised ; they have too deep a devotion to merit 
to limit office to two sets of demagogues! Most of the publicists, 
however, both of Germany and of France, where the group system 
prevails, lament its existence, and recognise the evils that it 
brings in its train. It means unstable government, irresponsible 
oppositions, unscrupulous log-rolling, unprincipled compromises 
and accommodations, cancerous corruptions. In Italy and in 
Spain it has brought democratic government to a ruinous end ; 
even in France and in Germany it has involved it in deep discredit. 

England, the home of parliamentary administration, has 
until the present day remained steadily faithful to the two-party 
tradition ; and her fidelity to this tradition accounts for the fact 
that in England parliamentary administration has been more 
successful than in any other country. It is true that third and 
even fourth parties have from time to time appeared upon the 
political battlefield and displayed their little banners; but 
invariably, after a brief interval, from one cause or another, they 
have vanished, usually by absorption into one or other of the 
two great armies. The prevalence of the two-party system in 
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England is, in truth, no accident ; nor is its persistence a matter 
of ‘mere fortunate chance. The two-party system in England 
originated in war, and it has continued as a form of sport. To 
say this is not in any way to disparage it. Party conflicts are 
war without bloodshed ; countings of heads instead of breakings 
of them ; hurlings of arguments in place of bombs ; sheddings of 
ink in liew of gore. They are, moreover, forms of sport free from 
. frivolity ; games of skill and chance only in that they are pursued 
according to rule, arid ordered by codes of honour. The two old 
English parties, Whig and Tory, sprang from the militant Round: 
heads and Cavaliers who waged the civil war of the seventeenth 
century. In that war, as in all other serious struggles, there was 
no place for permanent third parties. All who were not either 
Roundheads or Cavaliers had either to stand aloof altogether or 
else to suppress their idiosyncrasies and join one side or the other, 
Men like Falkland might hesitate for long, but ultimately they had 
to make up their minds whether to remain out of the struggle 
altogether or to adhere to one or other of the two armies. Perma- 
nent third parties in war are inconceivable. They are equally 
inconceivable in sport. What would football or cricket be like 
with three tegms on the field, all playing at once ? What would 
be the condition of a game of tennis in which, besides the parties 
in the courts, there was a third party at the ends of the net, rushing 
in to intercept the ball ? Much the same sort of confusion results 
in Parliament when third parties spring up to disturb the inter- 
changes of Government and Opposition. 


VI 


It would be interesting and instructive at this point, did space 
permit, to summarise Mr. G. W. Cooke’s History of Party, with 
additions to bring it up to date, tracing the process by which in 
turn such third parties as the Jacobites, the ‘ Boys,’ the ‘ Blooms- 
bury Gang,’ the Chathamites, the Shelburnites, the Canningites, 
the Peelites, the Adullamites, the Irish Home Rulers, the Liberal 
Unionists, emerged, disarrayed for a time the set-pieces pro- 
ceeding on the political stage, and then were removed by the 
management. To do so, however, in adequate detail would 
demand a dozen articles. One third party, however, played so 
important a véle in its day, and provided so close a parallel to the 
present condition of things, that it cannot be passed over. That 
was the Radical Party which took shape during the conflict over 
Wilkes and the Middlesex election in 1769. Like the Labour 
Party in 1893, it rose outside Parliament, and outside the old 
political organisations. Like the Labour Party, it gradually made 
its way into the House of Commons, winning recruits and securing 
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leaders (eg, C. J. Fox) from among the more advanced section of 
the Whig Party. Like the Labour Party, it drove many of the 
more moderate Whigs (¢.g., the Duke of Portland) into Conserva- 

tism. Ultimately it extinguished the old Whig Party, absorbing 
all such of its members as had not become Conservatives in a new 
composite ‘ Liberal Party.’ Until the two-party system was 
fully restored—and this did not take place until about 1865— 
British politics were hopelessly confused and. chaotic. 

The two-party system,, indeed, is vital to the smooth and 
efficient working of the parliamentary machine, . This elementary 
truth is stated in unequivocal language by a long succession of 
constitutional authorities whose words I should have liked to 
quote had space allowed. Among them are Lord Bryce, Pro- 
fessor Henry Sidgwick, Sir Sidney Low, and Dr, A. L. Lowell. 
So recently as, June last, in the English Review, Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher observed that ‘ in our own country effective parliamentary 
government depends on the two-party system.’, One writer, 
however, has distinguished himself above all others, by the 
eloquence and emphasis with which he has stressed the necessity 
of the limitation of parties to two. That writer is Mr. Ramsay 
Muir, both of whose masterly works, Peers and Bureaucrats (1910) 
and National Self-Government (1918), should be consulted by those 
interested in this theme. In the earlier work he denounces the 
group system ; condemns the electoral device of proportional 
representation precisely because it is destructive of the two-party 
system, which, he says, is ‘ quite fundamental to our system of 
cabinet rule.’ He further observes that ‘it is when the great 
parties break up into shifting groups, not pledged to steady sup- 
port of the Government, or to persistent opposition, and therefore 
capable of being tempted by the promise of gain, that corrupt 
-bargaining will begin toappear.’ It is in the later work, however, 
written when the Labour Party was the third party, that Mr. 
Muir deals most fully with the menace of the three-party system. 
Would that his weighty words could be pondered by the present 
Liberal Party! The two-party system, he says, is ‘ the only 
system whereby parliamentary control of the Executive can be 
made effective ’ (p. 29), He warns us that ‘ a coalition of shifting 
groups involves log-rolling and corruption’ (p. 29). He drives 
home by striking examples the significant fact that ‘ whenever 
smaller groups were formed by scission from the two great parties, 
they always tended to be merged again in a very short time’ 
(p. 158). He observes that ‘ the two-party system is a real safe- 
guard against a decline in the standard of. public rectitude,’ 
(p. 160), and ends his impressive—indeed, conclusive-—-argument 
by enumerating (pp. 160-5) six merits of the two-party system 
which counterbalance all the defects that may be incidental to it. 
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Briefly summarised they are as follows :—(1) It ensures stability 
and coherence in the government ; (2) it secures the maintenance 
of an incessant and watchful criticism of all legislative proposals; 
(3) it acts as a safeguard against political corruption ; (4) it serves 
to simplify and clarify the issues of national politics ; (5) it 
identifies policies with prominent leaders—e.g., Home Rule with 
Gladstone ; (6) it inspires politics with the fine and honourable 
spirit of sport, and gives it the interest of an exciting game. The 
two-party system, he concludes, is ‘ one of the vital elements of 
' ‘the British Constitution ’ (p. 165). 


VII 


To the powerful arguments for the two-party system advanced 
by Mr. Ramsay Muir many others might be added. On the 
theoretical side it might be urged that when any problem is 
analysed into its constituent elements, when issues are dis- 
entangled, and when the ultimate questions are put one by one, 
two answersalone are conceivable in each case—either an un- 
qualified Yes or an unqualified No. And this argument might be 
reinforced by the consideration that there are only two lobbies in 
the House of Commons, so that, however loudly third parties may 
assert themselves on the hustings, in Parliament they are bound 
to be either disintegrated or absorbed. On the practical side it 
might be demonstrated that the two-party system is the indis- 
pensable prerequisite of a strong democratic Administration ; 
that under it‘alone is a responsible Opposition possible ; and that 
it is the only mode in which the rule of the majority can be 
effectively attained. 

The three-party system, and @ fortiori the multiple-group 
system, means minority government ; it means a weak Executive ; 
it means an irresponsible, divided, and ineffective Opposition ; it 
means unstable and short-lived Ministries ; it means perpetual 
temptation to log-rolling and corruption. 

So deadly a menace to the British system of government and 
to the spirit of the English Constitution is the three-party system 
that it is safe to say that the electorate will not reduce itself to 
futility by allowing it to continue. The electorate, moreover, if 
it is wisely led, will refuse to permit itself to be cajoled into experi- 
menting with proportional representation, or alternative votes, or 
second ballots, or any other of the devices by means of which 
minorities try to secure the advantages of majorities. For all 
these complicated and delusive devices merely increase the 
probability that the two great parties will be supplanted by 
numbers of ideological groups. 

The return to th: two-party system is the prime condition 
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of the restoration of sanity and stability to British politics. Per- 
sonally the present writer much wishes that the return could be 
to the old Liberal and Conservative Parties. But that return is 
obviously impossible. Labour, whether Socialist as at present or 
non-Socialist, has clearly come to stay. It is the Liberal Party 
that has got to disappear. Happily, the disappearance of the 
microscopic and dwindling Liberal Party does not mean the dis- 
appearance of the great principles for which it used to stand—the 
principles of individual liberty, civil equality, economic freedom, 
religious emancipation. The function of the expiring Liberal 
Party is to liberalise both its opponents ; it has already begun to 
doso. In particular, its immediate task is to wean the Conserva- 
tives from their fatal proclivity towards Protection, and to deliver 
Labour from its Socialistic obsession. The final disappearance 
of the Liberal Party will probably signalise the final triumph of 
the principles of Liberalism. The party will perish because its 
work is accomplished ; it will die in a phcenix-like transformation, 

When the end will come it is impossible to predict. The 
analogous transformation of Whiggism, under the pressure of 
Radicalism, was a very long-drawn process. But events move 
more rapidly to-day than they did in the Victorian age, and 
probably the extinction of the Liberal Party, as such, will take 
place at the next General Election. All that is necessary to effect 
that extinction is the emergence of some tremendous issue which 
will force the electorate to cease to play the game of triangular 
duels, and compel it to give a plain Yes or No to some great 
question presented to it by Destiny. Whether that question will 
relate to finance, or to India, or to Russia, or to an impending 
war cannot be predicted. But it is impossible to doubt that a day 
of judgment is at hand which will sharply divide the people of this 
country into two sections which, whatever be their names, will 
correspond to the two parties that from the seventeenth century 
have controlled the business of the British Empire. 


F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 
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COAL PRODUCTION 


It is not unlikely that the present year will witness a profound 
change in the organisation of the coal-mining industry, not only 
of Great Britain but also of Europe. There are three countries 
in Europe which normally produce more coal than they consume. 
Of these Great Britain and Poland supply their own requirements 
and-export the balance. The third, Germany, regularly imports 
coal but exports more than it imports. The remaining countries 
either (as in the case of Denmark) import all that they consume 
or (as in the case of Holland) produce less than they consume 
and import the remainder from the three exporting countries. 

The German industry is controlled by syndicates, of which 
the Rhenish-Westphalian Syndicate is far the most important 
and controls approximately three-quarters of the total output. In 
some parts of the German market the syndicates enjoy a monopoly, 
but in other parts, such as the region around Hamburg, they are 
faced with the competition of other syndicates or of other coun- 
tries. It is well known that the Rhenish-Westphalian Syndicate 
adjusts the price in contested areas to the requirements of the 
market, and that the competitive price in such areas is usually 
below the monopoly price in the non-contested areas of Germany. 
The Polish industry is controlled by a convention, which is a 
looser type of organisation than the Ruhr syndicate, but appears 
to retain an effective control of prices. The Polish industry enjoys 
a monopoly within the national boundaries and, like the Ruhr 
industry, charges lower prices in foreign markets. 

Between the years 1919 and 1926 the coal industry of Great 
Britain was working under such abnormal conditions that it was 
impossible to discover real trends and to estimate the more or 
less permanent position of the industry. In 1920 and 1921 the 
industry suffered from stoppages; in 1922 output and exports 
were stimulated by a stoppage in the United States of America ; 
in 1923 and 1924 the industry experienced a boom in consequence 
of the occupation of the Ruhr by French troops and the dis- 
organisation of the German industry; in 1925 it suffered on 
account of the over-valuation of the English pound and the 
return to the gold standard ; in 1926 the longest and most serious 
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stoppage in the history of the industry took place. During this 
period (1919-1926) the condition of the industry was examined 
by two Royal Commissions and one Government Committee. 
When the Sankey Commission of 1919 conducted its investigation 
Europe was still short of coal, while the currency of this country 
was seriously inflated. The task of the Commission was to provide 
a method of control which would secure peace in an industry which 
appeared likely to enjoy a period of great prosperity. When it 
was decided to release the industry from Government control 
and to introduce a wages agreement under which wages would 
fluctuate with the proceeds of the industry the wages controversy 
was focussed, not upon the minimum wage, which was regarded 
as merely of academic interest, but upon the ratio in which the 
net proceeds were divided between labour and capital. But the 
boom in trade was followed by a severe depression, and when, in 
1921, the Wages Agreement came into operation it was found 
that the national minimum was of more importance than the 
precise ratio in which the proceeds were divided. The agreement 
was revised during the boom caused by the disorganisation of 
the German industry, and the wages controversy was now centred 
upon the national minimum wage. In 1925 the Macmillan Com- 
mittee was called upon to investigate the wages problem. But 
the Government finally decided to grant a subsidy which would 
enable the industry to escape the immediate consequences of the 
return to the gold standard. Then followed the Samuel Com- 
mission, which carried out an extensive investigation into the 
economic position of the industry and made certain recommenda- 
tions relating both to wages and to organisation. 

It has already been stated that during the whole of this 
period the industry suffered from influences which prevented a 
close estimate of the probable future of the industry. During 
the same period, too, there was a serious conflict of principle 
between the mine owners, who contended that wages should be 
determined by district conditions, and the workers, who fought 
to maintain the principle of a national minimum. The conflict 
resulted in the stoppage of 1926, after which the national minimum 
was abandoned and district wages agreements were established. 

Since the end of 1926 the industry has been working under 
what may be regarded as ordinary commercial conditions, and it 
is possible, as the result of three years’ experience, to estimate 
the permanent influences upon the industry and the changes that 
have taken place in the volume and direction of trade since the 
outbreak of the World War. The situation may be summed 
up very briefly. The total production of Europe between 1913 
and 1928 fell from 605,300,000 tons to 593,800,000 tons, but 
the production of Great Britain fell from 292,000,000 tons to 
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241,300,000 tons perannum. The fall in British output was due 


partly to.a fall in home consumption, but mainly to a fall in the — 


export trade. Between the years 1923 and 1927 production 
on the continent of Europe showed a marked upward trend, but 
in Great Britain it fluctuated without showing any real improve- 
ment. Last year there was a considerable increase both in 
British output and in British exports, and we are now asked to 
believe that this increase in the volume of trade represents the 
beginning of an upward trend. This view seems to me too 
optimistic. The year 1928 was an exceptionally bad year, and 
the subsequent improvement was due in part to a real increase 
in the demand for industrial coal. But the exceptionally severe 
winter of last year found Europe bare of stocks, with the result 
that the frost and snow caused considerable suffering. This 
lesson was taken to heart, and over a large part of Europe 
considerable stocks of coal were collected in anticipation of the 
present winter. The increase in the volume of trade in 1929 was 
undoubtedly partly due to this fact. Europe now appears to 
be well stocked with coal, and the cautious observer will assume 
that last year’s demand will not be repeated during the present 
year. If, as is likely; the increase in demand is checked, market 
prices will tend to fall, and speculators will prefer to draw upon 
existing stocks and wait until the slump has reached its limit. 
It is therefore not unreasonable to assume that the present 
position of the coal-mining industry of this country has not 
undergone any substantial change. 

When we examine the foreign markets for British coal we 
find that the fall in exports since 1913 has been widely distributed. 
Our trade with a few countries, such as Belgium and Holland, 
has slightly increased, but in the great majority of the markets 
it has fallen appreciably. 

The greatest fall has occurred in our trade with the Baltic 
States, partly on account of the collapse of the Russian market, 
but also partly on account of the remarkable growth of Polish 
competition in Denmark and Sweden. Poland is undoubtedly 
the centre of the European picture. When the new State was 
created Germany feared a shortage of coal and stipulated that 
supplies should be sent from Poland. It was found, however, 
that Germany, so far from suffering from a shortage of coal, was 
sharing the depression in trade due to over-production. Since 
1925 Polish coal has been excluded from that country, with the 
result that the Polish industry was compelled to secure markets 
elsewhere. Coal was sent along the ‘corridor’ to Danzig and 
exported io Scandinavia, where it was sold at a price beyond 
the reach of the British industry. The export of Polish coal 
to Scandinavia cannot be regarded as a temporary factor in the 
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European situation. A second railway is being constructed along 
the corridor to the port of Gdynia, and it is reasonable to assume 
that in the absence of an international agreement the exports 
of Polish coal will tend to increase rather than to diminish: 
Under the terms of the commercial treaty which is now being 
negotiated between Germany and Poland the latter will: be 
permitted to send approximately 4,000,000 tons of coal per 
annum into Germany, but it is likely that the additional supplies 
will be found from an increase in output rather than a partial 
withdrawal from the Scandinavian market. In the Reparations 
agreement Germany is required to send large supplies of coal 
to Italy and France. She has been able to fulfil the agreement 
partly by increasing output and partly by developing the lignite 
industry. Between 1913 and 1928 the annual consumption per 
head of coal in Germany fell from 2°34 tons to 1°94 tons, while 
that of lignite increased from 1°38-tons to 2°61 tons. The growth 
of the lignite industry has intensified the difficulty of the European 
coal problem. Holland increased her output of coal in the same 
period from 1,900,000 tons to 10,700,000 tons. Wherever we 
turn on the Continent we find that there has been an increase 
not only in capacity but also in actual production, and that 
our position in nearly all the markets of Europe and of South 
America has grown weaker. Europe as a whole is suffering 
from the existence of an overgrown industry. In Great Britain 
the producing capacity has increased since 1913 from approxi- 
mately 290,000,000 tons to approximately 330,000,000 tons per 
annum, while the demand for British coal has fallen from 
290,000,000 tons to approximately 250,000,000 tons. Such is 
the problem to be solved. 

There are four main coal-producing areas in Great Britain— 
namely, Scotland, north-east coast (Northumberland and Dur- 
ham), South Wales, and the Midland area. In all four districts 
attempts have been made to arrest the decline in the export trade. 
Wages were reduced and the hours of work increased. But the 
extent to which labour costs have been reduced in this way 
varies between different districts, and is most pronounced in 
Northumberland and Durham and in Scotland. The reduction 
in labour costs made possible a reduction in price and thereby 
increased the competitive power of the industry as a whole, but 
the growing disparities in the conditions prevailing in the different 
districts also resulted in a considerable change in the direction of 
domestic trade. Thus, for example, the industry on the north- 
east coast was able to capture a considerable amount of trade in 
the south of England which was previously in the hands of the 
Midlands and South Wales, and the difficulties of such districts 
were therefore correspondingly increased, This change in the 
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direction of domestic trade is a factor of the first importance at 
the present time. In the Midland area, where the miners work a 
shorter day and wages are relatively high, an association was 
formed in 1928 for the control of output and the stimulation of the 
export trade by means of a subsidy. The Central Collieries Com- 
mercial Association controlled approximately two-fifths of the 
total output of Great Britain, and its formation thus constituted 
an experiment of the first importance. By means of the subsidy 
it was able to recapture a considerable part of the export trade 
that it had lost, and by controlling output it was able to arrest the 
fall in prices. But it suffered from two serious weaknesses. In 
the first place, it was a voluntary organisation, and suffered from 
the fact that about 10 per cent. of the output of the area was 
produced by non-associated firms which, by working indepen- 
dently, were able to cut prices and secure a full complement of 
contracts. In the second place, it suffered from the competition 
of other districts, not only in the southern markets, to which 
reference has already been made, but on the competitive fringes 
of the producing areas. It was clear to the leaders of the associa- 
tion that complete success could not be achieved until similar 
organisations had been established in other districts, all the non- 
associated members had been persuaded to join, and co-operation 
had been established between the district organisations. 

The view of the leaders of the Central Collieries Commercial 
Association has now been endorsed by the Government. The 
Coal Mines Bill provides for the establishment of district organisa- 
tions and a national committee for the purpose of co-ordinating 
the work of the districts and adjusting any inter-district differences 
that may exist. Before the issues raised by these proposals are 
considered it is desirable to draw attention to one further develop- 
ment in the region of voluntary organisation. I have already 
referred to the fact that the scheme of the Midland Association 
provides for the payment of a subsidy upon exports. . A subsidy 
is a weapon of economic warfare, and economic warfare is the 
alternative to co-operation. The leaders of the association 
realised that the process of adjusting the producing capacity of 
Europe to the requirements of the near future would be extended 
over a long period, and that in the meantime all parties would be 
seriously weakened and the capital of the industry wastefully 
employed. It was felt that international co-operation would 
produce the desired result more effectively and quickly and with 
less injury to the industry. For that reason informal discussions 
took place between individual leaders in the Midland area, 
Poland and Germany. These discussions led to official con- 
ferences in the summer of last year, and in the second week of last 
month the conference with Polish coal owners was resumed and a 
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document was signed containing ‘heads of agreement.’ . The 
joint memorandum issued in the summer and the document, 
containing heads of agreement, issued last month may be regarded 
as the beginning of international co-operation for the purpose of 
regulating prices and conditions of sale. It is not too much to 
expect that in due course a body representing the British industry 
as a whole will enter into definite arrangements with the Polish 
and German industries which will enable all three to escape the 
consequences of wasteful and ruinous competition in an industry 
which has outgrown the needs of the world. 

It has been said that the Coal Mines Bill provides machinery 
whereby both output and prices will be controlled. It is further 
proposed that the marketing organisations shall be empowered 
to subsidise the export of British coal if and when such a subsidy 
is deemed advisable, and the fund for the provision of such subsidy 
will be secured through a levy on output. If international agree- 
ments are established and made effective, the provision for a 
contingent subsidy becomes merely of academic interest. On the 
other hand, if international competition i is to continue, the subsidy 
may play an important part in the future of the export trade of 
this country. But it should be observed that the section of the 
Bill relating to the subsidy merely secures that the organisations 
which are to be set up by Act of Parliament shall have the powers 
which they would in any case have enjoyed if they had been 
established upon a purely voluntary basis. If no such provision 
is made in the Act it will still be competent for the national 
association or the district associations to provide for a voluntary 
levy and the payment of a subsidy from the fund thereby estab- 
lished. The main difference between the two alternatives is that 
in the first case the levy would be enforceable upon all coal owners, 
while in the other case it would only be paid by those who entered 
into a voluntary agreement. 

The real controversy revolves around the proposal to control 
output and prices. The control of output necessitates the estab- 
lishment of a basic tonnage for all establishments and a quota 
which will vary from time to time according to the state of trade. 
The operation of the quota system presents serious practical diffi- 
culties which it would be folly to ignore or underestimate. These 
difficulties, however, have not formed part of the subject of the 
controversy, and I do not propose to consider them in this article. 
They belong to the sphere of internal administration rather than 
to that of general policy. Critics of the Bill assert that the quota 
system is wrong in principle. By distributing production over all 
the units in the industry it tends (we are told) to dissipate energy 
when the great need is to concentrate effort upon the most 
efficient units. It creates a strong vested interest by giving the 
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uneconomic mines a statutory right to produce the amount 
represented by the quota. For these reasons it raises the cost of 
production and perpetuates the existence of uneconomic mines, or 
alternatively, if the latter are to be eliminated, loads the remaining 
units with a burden of dead capital employed in the purchase and 
closing of the uneconomic mines. Some alternative scheme must 
be found, and the alternative proposed by some critics is an 
increase in efficiency by means of compulsory amalgamation. 

Before considering the objections that have been urged against 
the principle of output regulation through the establishment of 
the quota system a brief comment may be submitted upon the 
possible alternatives. Those who believe in allowing the force 
of unregulated competition to produce its inevitable result have 
had their way for eight years. Experience abundantly shows that 
the owners of inefficient coal mines may struggle for years before 
accepting the inevitable, and that in the meantime their struggle 
causes serious and undeserved injury to the more efficient com- 
petitors. The mills of competition grind very slowly. If the 
industry is to be left to the mercy of unregulated competition the 
present state of affairs may continue for another eight years. 
The industry of one’ country will only enjoy accidental and 
fictitious prosperity if and when trouble arises in the industry of 
another country. The hopes of some coal owners in this country 
have recently been raised even by the fact that they have bene- 
fited by the strike in the Australian industry. 

The second alternative is to increase the efficiency of industry 
through amalgamation. Amalgamations may be on a purely 
voluntary basis or enforced by Act of Parliament. Compulsory 
amalgamation may mean either enabling a majority desiring 
amalgamation in any district to coerce the minority, or the 
selection by an outside authority of a group of mines which appear 
suitable for the purpose, and the enforcement of amalgamation 
irrespective of the desires of the owners. A discussion of the 
relative merits of these three classes of amalgamations is beyond 
the scope of this article, and it may be assumed that the type most 
likely to increase efficiency is selected. It should be observed, 
however, that, in the first place, the process of amalgamation will 
inevitably be slow and that a considerable period of experiment and 
reorganisation elapses before any amalgamation produces much 
effect upon efficiency. For this reason, even on the most opti- 
mistic view of the value of large units, at least three years would 
elapse before an amalgamation movement could be expected to 
produce any social benefit. In the second place, in so far as the 
amalgamation movement was successful in increasing efficiency, 
it would intensify rather than solve the immediate problem created 
by the existence of an industry far larger than is required. In so 
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far as the efficiency of other countries was not increased it would 
improve the competitive position of Great Britain, but, in view of 
the existence on the Continent of syndicates able to pursue a 
policy of price discrimination, even the improvement in the relative 
position of the British industry might not express itself in any 
improvement in the export trade. The alternatives that have 
been suggested fail to distinguish between the urgent need of 
Europe as a whole and the ultimately important need, in the 

interests of social progress, for increasing the efficiency not only 
of the coal- “mining industry but of every industry and of every 
form of economic effort. 

The statements of those who argue that the quota system 
would establish vested interests through the creation of statutory 
rights are somewhat vague, At the present time every coal 
owner has a legal right to produce as much as he likes, and the 
effect of the Bill will be, not to create a right which:does not now 
exist, but to restrict a right which is now unrestricted. The new 
right which will be created by the Bill is that of preventing com- 
petitors from producing that percentage of the total output which 
is represented by the quota of the individual coal owner; in 
other words, the latter is given a right to produce a given per- 
centage of the total output, or alternatively to transfer that right 
(if he does not wish to exercise it) in return for a money payment. 
But the Bill does not provide a guaranteed market for the quota, 
and in that respect the proposed system differs from the system 
employed by the German syndicates, which not merely grant 
quotas to individual coal owners but actually purchase the 
amount of coal represented by the quota. It is therefore clear 
that the question whether the quota system will create a value 
in excess of the present surrender value of:an uneconomic mine 
will be determined by the price policy pursued by the organisa- 
tions which the Bill proposes to establish.' If the associations 
exercise their power wisely there is no reason to suppose that 
artificial values will be created far in excess of the existing 
‘nuisance values’ of uneconomic mines. Moreover, in so far as 
such values are paid, production will actually be concentrated 
upon the more efficient units, with the result that the actual cost 
of production will be so much below the present cost as to make 
it possible to find the capital necessary for the purchase of un- 
economic mines while actually reducing the burden upon the 
industry as a whole. Further, if the quotas to be established are 
based upon the right principle, there will be no tendency for the 
quota system as such to distribute widely that volume of produc- 
tion which is now concentrated. One of the difficulties of the 
present time lies in the fact that production is not concentrated, 


. and that the so-called uneconomic mines are actually — a 
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larger share than can be justified by their relative cost of produc- 
tion. The history of the quota system in Germany suggests that 
it expedites rather than retards the process of concentration. I 
do not suggest that this is an inevitable and universal result; 
what I do suggest is that it is a result that can be achieved by 
the exercise of wisdom on the part of those who control policy, 
and that the tendency to perpetuate existing organisations, irre- 
spective of their efficiency, is largely influenced by the price 
charged by the controlling authority. 

The considerations that have been set forth in this article 
seem to me to point to the conclusion that the marketing 
machinery provided in the Bill is necessary as a first step in the 
reorganisation of the coal-mining industry. International com- 
petition has resulted in a fall of export prices to an uneconomic 
level without an appreciable increase in the volume of trade. The 
most urgent need of Europe is international co-operation for the 
purpose of restoring such prices to a reasonable level. Inter- 
national co-operation cannot be secured unless and until a national 
unit is established in this country. A national unit must be based 
upon district organisations, and district organisations with a 
roo per cent. membership can only be brought into existence 
through coercion. The national and district organisations will be 
able not only to enforce international arrangements, but also to 
regulate the volume of production. They will not necessarily 
increase the efficiency of the industry, but if they are wisely led 
they will pursue a policy which will secure that result. It will 
thus be seen that the Bill proposes to place a heavy burden of 
responsibility upon these organisations, and whether real progress 
will be made will depend upon their policy. The interests of the 
more efficient firms are largely identical with those of the com- 
munity, and one may reasonably expect that the policy of the 
new authorities will be wisely determined. Not only are the 
criticisms of the Bill less weighty than they appear to be at first 
glance, but the alternatives to the marketing proposals contained 
in the Bill offer so little hope of early improvement that by con- 
' trast they make the case for organised marketing even‘stronger 
than is commonly supposed. 

J. H. Jongs. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL SURVEY 


V. THE PROFESSION OF A TEACHER 


What we call education is a failure . . . rich female children, formerly 
imprisoned in the family dungeon under a wardress called a governess, are 
now sent out like their brothers. The result is a slightly greater facility in 
reading and writing, in the habits and speech of the rich idle classes, and a 
moral and intellectual imbecility which leaves them politically at the 
mercy of every bumptious adventurer and fluent charlatan, who has picked 
up their ways and escaped their education, and morally on the level of 
medieval robber barons and early capitalist buccaneers.—BERNARD SHAW. 

The reputation for mediocre intelligence which he enjoys,—enjoys is the 
word, for the Englishman does appreciate his position as a slow thinking 
man . ...—SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 

Anti-intellectualism is our chief national failing. There seems to be a 
notion that cleverness and knavery are near akin. The apparent stupidity 
of the Englishman is a useful camouflage, but it is not a thing to be proud of, 
and it has very nearly ruined us again and again.—DEAn INGE. 


No profession in the world is more criticised at the moment 
than that of a teacher. They are blamed for the result of their 
work ; for the revolt of youth, its irreverence, its insubordination, 
its distaste for home. They are blamed for the demands of the 
schools, for the ever-growing taxation, for the discontent of 
parents and employers. They are indeed. between Scylla and 
Charybdis. Mr. H. Hodge last month in this Review warns them 
that ‘ no people talk so much or so often about their own business 
as the professional teacher,’ but that the repulsive character of 
their professional vocabulary seems to eliminate everything that 
has life or soul. When the most distinguished members of their 
own body join in, they must indeed bow the head. 


Schoolmasters have been in the past the butt of literature and the 
subject of derision in every form which it can take, from good humour to 
anger and bitterness, because as a profession they have deserved it, and for 
so long a period from Tudor to Modern days fell short of any ideal which 
men can honour and respect.* 


But one criticism is surely open to question: ‘ There is not 
encouragement to take up education. Nobody will take much 
1 The English Tradition of Education. 
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interest in your work or your hobby if you do.’ I should like to 
maintain that there is one class in England which does take an 
intense interest, and that is the British parent. It is true that 
the four able articles in The Nineteenth Century for January deal 
almost exclusively with the education of one sex, and whether it 
is that even the father has more ‘ views’ about his daughter's 
mental state than his son’s I know not ; but thirty years’ con- 
nexion with a public school for girls convinces me that interest, 
friendly sympathy, even unbounded trust, the British parent 
will bestow on any teacher, who he thinks is honestly trying to 
solve the baffling problem of his daughter’s upbringing. It is 
more than probable that he might endorse her epitaph as ‘ mis- 
guided but well-meaning,’ that he may unwittingly undo in the 
long holidays much that she has done in the term, but his wish 
to co-operate and understand is most genuine. I for one would 
welcome the formation of that small committee of laymen who 
shall wrestle with the three great questions : What are we aiming 
at? Where are we? Whither are we tending? May I make 
two further suggestions: (i.) Should not a member oi this 
committee be a parent, or at least a guardian? (ii.) When they 
have had their discussions, can we not have a round table con- 
ference, and a small representative body of educationists be 
deputed to hear the solutions they have arrived at? One of the 
great dangers of the present day is the split between school and 
home. Whilst the teachers are ‘a class apart’ and yet are the 
only ones who really know the race of the future, how can the 
danger of disintegration be averted ? 

Two serious charges are made against English education. The 
first is that it fails conspicuously in dealing with what Dean Inge 
calls our chief national weakness—anti-intellectualism. In a 
modern novel there is a sympathetic description of an English 
officer at the front: ‘ There was not a sport at which he did not 
excel—of A7t, Religion, Science, Business, Politics, Colonel X knew 
nothing and cared less.’ (The italics are mine.) 

In Professor Salvador de Madariaga’s recent suggestive book on 
comparative Psychology a comparison is worked out between the 
English, French, and Spanish types. He takes three key words 
to denote the special reaction to life found in the three nations, 
but characteristically they seem untranslatable in the three lan- 
guages. They are— 

Fair play in the Englishman. - 
Le Droit in the Frenchman. 
El Honor in the Spaniard. 


A sympathetic and even admiring analysis follows of the English- 
man as the successful man of action, but there are other striking 
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remarks. ‘ The empirical spirit of the race manifests itself in the 
unpopularity of the intellectual boy, the “ brainy ” fellow, as well 
as in the tendency to shun intellectual work and cultivate sports.’ 


' Let us imagine that the English convert the whole world to their philo- 
sophy, and that, moreover, they persuade the world to adjust itself to their 
ways. What would be the result? The earth would become an immense 
tennis-golf-cricket-swimming club, with elegant and simple clothes, 
mediocre food, excellent roads, magnificent sanitation, and impeccable 
police. Sundays a little dull perhaps, but first-rate week-ends, and not 
too strenuous weeks:in between. Good humour, a sprinkling of wit, and 
even at times cleverness, though in moderation, and worn, so to say, with 
tactful decency. Greek known, but half-forgotten ; Latin on the visible 
horizon ; an extensive reading of bad novels, some conversation about 
those recognised as good. In all, a pleasurable world for the well-to-do, 
and therefore for the others, whose main pleasure would be to look at them. 
Plenty of physical movement, but moral adventures reserved for the few. 
Men would learn the experience of things rather than that of their own 
selves. 


As regards girls’ education criticism takes a somewhat different 
line. In the days of Jane Austen things were simpler. ‘To 
teach is to retire from all the pleasure of life, of rational inter- 
course, equal society, peace and hope, to penance and mortifica- 
tion for ever.’ Charlotte Bronté could write: ‘ My sister had to 
tasté the cup of life as it is mixed for the class termed governess.’ 


When Miss Augusta Platting, daughter of Sir Miles Platting of 
Chelsea, was a patroness of education we understand her point of 
view: ‘I am re-modelling one of Queen Anne’s charity schools. 
I am in great need of a pious, modest, industrious young female 
to teach small children and mend their clothes.’ But now the 
whole outlook has altered. ‘The vast majority of girls’ schools 

. are still floating in the backwash of Victorian rationalism 
and utilitarianism ...’ ‘Our modern girls’ schools appear to 
be founded upon masculine ideals.’ A vehement controversy is 
in progress about the school-leaving examination. Some deplore 
the number of failures on the ground that it is too academic 
for many girls and boys. The Headmasters’ Conference sug- 
gested solving the problem by a separate test for boys and 
girls; but the real causes seem much deeper than a question of 
examination. A modern novel which was described by a masculine 
critic as ‘ one of the most penetrating studies of English girlhood 
in our literature ’ speaks thus of the heroine : 


She had absorbed and passed examinations in all the branches of 
information suited to her age and condition, and made no use of them 
whatever. 


In no other country on earth could you'find a girl so competent with her 
hands, so deliberately circumscribed in her mind . . . her real enthusiasm 
was for boys’ games , . . she did not deny her sex, she wanted to ignore it. 
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But all this is remarkably like the criticism we have noticed of her 
brother, the public schoolboy. 

We are forced to the uncomfortable conviction that numbers 
of boys and girls leave our schools never having learned to think : 
that they often show practical ability, a certain way of getting 
things done, but that there is in them no real respect for know- 
ledge, no power of logical reasoning, and no thoughtful interest 
in the history of their country; that, incidentally, they are 
totally unable to speak any language but their own is not satis- 
factorily explained by our unmusical ear and dislike of foreigners. 
It has been pointed out that whereas an Athenian audience (many 
possibly unable to read or write) would yet sit spellbound before 
the masterpieces of Aischylus and listen to the speeches of 
Demosthenes, our youth crowds to music-hall and cinema, and 
seems the prey of the cleverest demagogue. I venture to think 
that the most important recent utterance on the whole subject 
is to be found in The English Tradition of Education. ‘No one,’ 
says Sir Michael Sadler, ‘is better qualified than Dr. Norwood to 
speak of the present position of the public schools. . . . Not 
many headmasters have written in this way about their work 
from their own workshop.’ This most important book must be 
read as a whole, and especially for its inspiring chapters on ‘ the 
things that may be.’ It should be noted, however, that it con- 
tains a confession that there is some truth in the present-day 
criticism. 

Athens, delivered from Persia, flowered forth in pioneer achievement in 
architecture and sculpture, history, drama, and philosophy: England, 
delivered from Spain, flowered in the genius of Shakespeare. But Great 
Britain, delivered from German hegemony, educated but industrialized, 
flowers forth neither in art, nor music, nor drama, nor thought, nor any 
form of literature. The crowded Cup Tie, the throngs gaping and betting 
on ‘ the dogs,’ the packed cinema—in these a democracy, which has shown 
itself in action truly heroic, shows itself incapable of accomplishment in 
the things of the spirit, and proves that its education so-called must have 
been either wrong or imperfect, a thing of quantity only,.and never of 


quality. 


Later the same writer speaks of that respect for knowledge 
which the nation does not possess, and as yet has never possessed— 
“the average Englishman does not regard it as at all important 
that he should gain as much knowledge as he can for the purpose 
of efficient conduct of life.’ The book, however, is very far from 
being despondent or merely destructive. Definite lines for a 
better future are laid down in ‘ the things that may be,’ and there 
is one pregnant sentence which should be specially noted. The 
writer speaks of a promised land which may be entered—an age 
of control and security which may be reached; but he adds it 
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will depend upon knowledge and upon education whether the 
opportunity of that more favourable life will be used or misused. 
‘It will mean handing our life over to the guidance of those who 
know, not to those who are amateurs at improvisation, however 
brilliant, or to those who, with stoical perseverance under hard 
knocks, are content to muddle through.’ 

Theoretically, a professional training should be enforced for 
the would-be teacher in a public school; practically, the. young 
graduate does get a post without it, and begins to ‘ muddle 
through.’ It is not all exaggeration which pictures schools ‘ where 
the teacher who hates her work is shut in with a crowd of un- 
willing, hostile, restless children,’ Certain unpleasant novels on 
school life have appeared recently. We may put them down in 
disgust as exaggeration and unlike any school of which we have 
any experience. Greater knowledge, it is feared, might modify 
that verdict, Certain points must be reluctantly conceded as 
true. Many teach in girls’ schools who dislike their work and 
would gladly do something else. They drifted into it as a means 
of living and only realised too late their unsuitability. Others 
get disheartened through the sense of failure and nerve strain. 

As things are in this country anyone may set up a school and 
begin to teach if he or she can find pupils. Some thirty girls of 
ages varying from eleven to fourteen were recently received in a 
public girls’ school. They had been educated previously at con- 
siderable expense in private schools, preparatory schools, or by 
governesses. They had all been taught French for some years. 
Of the whole number only eight had learnt avoir and ére correctly ; 
about eleven could write well; only ten showed evidence of 
having been trained to think clearly. A test was given to a 
number of girls of about the same age at an elementary school. 
It revealed that as regards neatness, writing, and the spelling of 
ordinary words the latter were far superior. In ordinary elemen- 
tary principles of arithmetic they were much more accurate. 
The homes of these children were in a small town, where there 
would be little or no intellectual stimulus. 


However much we deplore the large classes, the limited 
outlook, and the other difficulties of the elementary schools, the 
children there have the enormous advantage of teachers who 
have been trained, who have learned the A B C of their profession ; 
and the extraordinary waste of time would never be allowed 
which goes on in some places where the parents pay 200 guineas 
a year. The much criticised common entrance does exercise a 
certain amount of control over the preparatory schools for boys. 
If their pupils never get into the great public schools they may 
as well close. But this check is much less powerful over the 
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preparatory schools for girls under fourteen. Many a parent still 
hears with a shock of surprise that his daughter has failed to 
pass the entrance paper for the school he has selected—that, in 
plain language, she knows at fourteen less than his gardener’s 
little daughter of twelve, that she has never learned to concentrate 
or think logically, and, worst of all, that no intelligent interest has 
been awakened in any subject, and that the time lost will never 
be made up. Even more serious cases occur occasionally, and 
it is suggested that a child is mentally deficient when she is only 
rather lazy and wholly uninterested, or when the discipline has 
been too bad for any work to have been possible. Yet parents 
still entrust their little girls to places where ‘ amateurs at impro- 
visation ’ are in charge, where there may be no time-tables, no 
morning prayers, no Scripture teaching—in a word, where even 
the most brilliant of educationists are experimenting with 
costly material. All criticism then comes back to the one point— 
the question of the teacher. Mr. Hodge’s last paragraph endorses 
this : ‘ The teacher undoubtedly is the greatest factor in education 
next to the taught’; and this should be understood in the 


widest sense. It includes the elementary teacher, the only - 


person ‘who has touch with and knows the real mass of the 
people’; it includes those in infant and nursery schools who 
do, it may be, the most honourable, most critical, most permanent 
work ; and, last, it includes the ever-increasing rank and file of 
those who have entered the profession during the last eight or 
ten years—that is, since there has been the possibility of a living 
wage and a suitable pension. Do they not one and all require 
the very best preparation for their work which the wit of man can 
devise ? They should be philosophers with depth of thought and 
many-sided interests; they should be artists with delicacy of 
touch and skill in execution; they should be idealists with 
breadth of vision and:a sense of vocation. 

May we, therefore, in conclusion consider some of the points 
which a good professional training should include. Obviously 
one of the first is to ensure an audible and pleasing voice, a com- 
mand of good English, unspoilt by colloquialisms or accent. No 
teacher can expect to be a success without clear utterance and a 
knowledge of voice production. English does present certain 
special difficulties. Whilst calling us a ‘ purely empirical people,’ 
Professor Madariaga notices that it even affects our dealing with 
such a subject as language. Whilst an English humorist observed 
that French was the language in which it was most difficult to 
speak the truth, the Spaniard considers it a debatable point 
whether there is such a thing as an English grammar, since 
whatever rules may be said to exist are ‘ so rusty and exception- 
eaten.’ As regards pronunciation, he notices ‘ considerable 
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elasticity”! “Should you say “‘aheether” or “‘eether” ?’ 
a Yorkshireman was asked, and he answered, ‘ You can say 
“oother”.’ Again we say, is this a fair criticism ? In a certain 
university, in a department wherein the majority were probably 
destined for the profession of teaching, there were only a very 
small per cent. who could speak without a marked accent. Posts 
are sought, and often obtained, by those who know nothing of 
voice production, and whose use of slang is unpardonable. Can 
we wonder at the rapid degeneration of the language and the 
criticism which this provokes abroad. 


Further examples may be found by observing the peculiar character of 
English vowels, ‘ Vowels’ I have said, in order to humour for a while a 
general delusion on the subject. The English language is supposed to have 
many vowels. I believe they have even been counted and estimated at 
twenty-six. This is mere science. The fact is that there is only one 
English vowel or, if preferred, only one vowel-mass, a vowel-cloud, a vowel- 
sea, a vowel-nebula. It is universal and protean. It is now broad and 
dark, now sharp and pointed, now deep and musical, now dry and short, 
now stiff and opaque, but it is always vague and always ambiguous and 
shifting, so that it hardly ever ends as it begins, and it seems always to be 
turning up from somewhere, appearing for a time, then withdrawing some- 
where else, dragging along with it bits of uncomfortable consonants. The 
English vowel-nebula is the true representative of the English empirical 
mind, always fluid and in process of becoming, only in actual use at the 


fleeting moment of the present which action fills, and even then, always 
ready to compromise. 

Another essential of training is to produce teachers who have 
the power of arousing interest in the subjects they teach. This is 
the element of bitter truth in Mr. Bernard Shaw’s words: 


It is gravely injurious both to children and adults to be forced to study 
any subject for which they have no natural aptitude unless some ulterior 
object which they have at heart gives them a factitious keenness to master 
it. Mental disablement caused in this way is common in the modern 
examination-passing classes. Dickens’s Mr. Toots is not a mere figure of 
fun : he is an authentic instance of a sort of imbecility that is dangerously 
prevalent in our public school and. university products. Toots is no joke. 


He goes on to hint at something nearer the mark when he speaks 
of ‘ the common case of a vindictive hope that Beethoven may be 
expiating a malevolent life in eternal torment is that of the 
normally musical girl,’ who, to put it briefly, has been taught in a 
completely unscientific way. People do exist with a complete 
lack of sympathy with the developing mind and devoid of affection 
for the child himself—such should be firmly advised to avoid the 
profession; but they are few compared with the many who 
blunder through ignorance and inexperience, the typical English 
who think they can muddle through. Whatever be the cause, 
“to be dull is the cardinal sin of Instruction.’* 
* Herbart. 
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But our supreme need is for an increasing body of teachers 
who look upon the profession as a vocation. In the year 1895 a 
great pioneer of education was carrying on a scheme of her own. 
With the foresight which characterised all her work she saw the 
country would ultimately recognise that the public school teacher 
needed professional training just as much as the elementary. 
She organised a many-sided training department which at one 
time certainly numbered 130 students. This included prepara- 
tion for work amongst little children (the examinations of the 
Froebel Society were taken) as well as the teaching of girls of 
ordinary school age. Finally Miss Beale started a class for those 
who wished to take up elementary work. 

The whole atmosphere was keenly alive with educational 
interests, and new theories and problems were discussed. Miss 
Beale herself did three things. She heard and criticised the 
students’ lessons ; she had a special Scripture class for teachers 
and students, and she took the trouble to correct herself the work 
written for it. She gave special lectures to all who were preparing 
for the profession of a teacher. The latter made an indelible 
impression on her hearers. Two thoughts come back after many 
years. We should see children, not as they are, but as they will 
be; we must look beyond the humdrum present to. the vast 
possibilities and hope of the future. 

Ours may be a mediatorial ministry—it is our supreme chance 
to lead youth to the vision of the True and the Beautiful. When 
the toil up the mountain was ended, and Dante, in his sublime 
dream, had reached the rolling spheres of light, he was conscious 
of a subtle change. He found the things of this world receding - 
as he passed into the blue glory of the Empyrean, and he wondered 
why he rose so easily, why the pull of this lower earth had 
weakened. Then at last he knew, it was a new force, the lost 
Guide of his youth was there: 


I looked on Beatrice, and she on Heaven. 


This is one of the world’s true myths. It is by the personal touch 
man rises. As our children see in us ‘ the light which never was 
on sea or land,’ they too will rise into Freedom, and Truth, and 
Beauty. 
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THE DISPUTE BETWEEN RUSSIA 
AND CHINA 


Since last July China and Russia have been massing troops along 
the Manchurian frontier. Intermittent clashes and sporadic 
fighting, including the use of tank, artillery, air, land and naval 
forces, have been taking place, with the loss of thousands of lives. 
Several Chinese frontier towns have been razed to the ground, 
three Chinese and two Soviet gunboats have been sunk, and 
Hailar, an important Manchurian town 150 miles from the 
Siberian border, was attacked by the Red army on November 24. 
We may not call this war, but it certainly is not peace. 

The universal question in the mind of thinking people has 
been, What are China and the Soviet fighting for ? What is all 
this meaningless and nameless war about ? These questions are 
pertinent, because the cause of this fighting, killing, and invasion 
is nothing more than the appointment of one man as manager 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway, a single-track railway of 1067 
miles. As may be recalled, soon after the coup of July ro the 
Soviet demanded the restoration of the status quo. China refused 
that demand, because for China to reinstate the Soviet railway 
agents discharged for plotting against her, as Minister Wu put 
it, would be comparable to the action of a mistress in reinstating 
a cook whom she had dismissed because of attempts at poisoning.* 
Numerous proposals and counter-proposals have been made, and 
finally the terms settled down to this. The Soviet said it must 
appoint a Soviet agent as manager of the Chinese Eastern before 
the opening of negotiations. China agreed to the Soviet’s demand, 
but said the appointment must be made after the opening of 
negotiations. The Soviet replied No and the recent invasion took 
place. 

It may be remarked, in this connexion, that while the Soviet 
was insisting that China should fulfil certain conditions prior to 
the opening of the Russo-Chinese negotiations, it was at the same 
time refusing to accede to similar demands made by Great Britain 
before the resumption of the Russo-British negotiations. On the 


1 Dr. C. C, Wu's speech at the Williamstown Conference, as reported in the 
New York Times of August 2, 1929. 
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one hand, the Soviet blames Great Britain for presenting such 
demands; on the other hand, the Soviet blames China for not 
acceding to such demands. This remark might appear sarcastic 
were it not too true. 

A little delay in the appointment of one man as manager of a 
small single-track railway as the Chinese Eastern seems to be 
such a simple matter that any armed conflict over it would be 
making a mountain out of a molehill. But controversies over 
the fateful Chinese Eastern are often not so simple as they 
appear, for the whole conception and arrangement of that railway 
is full of complications, leading to endless tragedies unparalleled 
elsewhere. Being conceived in the dark chambers of the late 
Czar’s palace and delivered behind closed doors by Li Hung-chang 
and Lobanoff, the Chinese Eastern has been breeding trouble 
ever since its incarnation. In name it is a commercial enterprise ; 
in reality it has been a political agent of Russian conquest, be it 
White or Red. It led to the Russo-Japanese War in 1903; it 
brought about the Soviet-Chinese conflict to-day. 

The original Chinese Eastern contract of 1896 provided that 
the railway should be owned and managed by a private company 
whose stock may be acquired by Chinese or Russians; but the 
Czar saw to it that the stock certificates should be printed in St. 
Petersburg, and that his Finance Minister should buy them up as 
they came out of the press. The contract says that the undivided 
surplus of the railway should be applied to the redemption of the 
line on China’s behalf, but it is silent as to what should be the 
maximum dividend to be declared. Again, it says that China 
may redeem the railway upon paying both the cost of con- 
struction and the debts resulting from operation, but the Czar’s 
agents were reported to have been encouraged to spend as much 
as possible on the railway so that it should become unattractive for 
China to redeem it. The Czar’s agents seemed to have succeeded, 
because the cost per mile of the Chinese Eastern to-day is just 
about five times that of the average Chinese Government railway. 
Thus the old Czar fooled Li Hung-chang from the beginning of 
the Chinese Eastern game. 

The first appearance of the Soviet on the stage of the Chinese 
Eastern tragedy was by the famous Karakhan declaration of 
1919, in the drawing up of which Lenin directly participated. By 
this solemn declaration the Soviet condemned the Chinese Eastern 
Railway as a symbol of imperialistic oppression of the Czarist 
régime, and made the grand gesture that it would be returned to 
the Chinese people without compensation. This gesture made a 
profound impression upon young China. In 1924 Karakhan 
came to Peking as the Soviet ambassador to settle the Chinese 
Eastern question. By that time, however, the Soviet found itself 
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no longer in a position to indulge in the generosity she seemed to 
show five years before. To a certain extent China was to blame 
for the Soviet’s change of mind, because at the time of Karakhan’s 
declaration China was so afraid of the Red régime that she did 
not dare to accept the Soviet’s magnanimous offer then and there. 
So, after considerable bargaining, China and the Soviet signed 
two agreements whereby they gave the Chinese Eastern the naked 
status of a Government enterprise to be jointly owned and 
managed by the two countries on a half-and-half basis. 

This new Sino-Soviet arrangement was put into operation in 
October 1924. At the time both China and the Soviet liberally 
blamed the Czarist régime for all the woes of the Chinese Eastern. 
Both let the world understand that they would do better. As a 
matter of fact, however, it seems that the new arrangement 
between Soviet Russia and republican China has been even less 
wholesome than the old arrangement between the Czar and the 
Son of Heaven, for it took the old arrangement eight years to bring 
on the Russo-Japanese War, while it took the new arrangement 
less than five years to lead to the present Russo-Chinese conflict. 

The irony of fate is that, instead of simplifying matters, China 
and the Soviet added a few more complications to the numerous 
old ones bequeathed by the Czarist régime. First of all the new 
agreement says that, pending revision, the original contract and 
statutes of the Chinese Eastern Railway as approved by the 
Czarist Government in 1896, in so far as they do not conflict with 
the new agreements or prejudice the sovereign rights of China, 
shall continue to be effective. This provision refers to some 
voluminous and ambiguous documents which were framed in 
rather weird circumstances. It is extremely difficult, to say the 
least, to determine which clauses are prejudicial to China’s 
sovereign rights and which provisions of the old documents 
conflict with the new agreement and which do not. This becomes 
especially complicated when the differentiation is left in the hands 
of the directors of the Chinese Eastern, who seem to have been 
quarrelling constantly among themselves. Thus by one stroke 
the ghost of the Czarist régime animated the body of the new 
agreement. 

The new agreement provided for a board of directors to 
exercise control over the railway, which shall consist of ten 
members, of whom five shall be Chinese and five Russian, six 
votes being necessary to make a decision effective. But in 
practice it seems that the five Chinese directors usually vote one 
way, while the five Russian directors vote the other, so that 
most of the board meetings have ended in deadlock. This 
would not have been so bad had there been some adequate pro- 
vision for breaking up such impasses, Nothing of the sort, for 
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the agreement seems to go from bad to worse when it stipulates 
that all disagreements, with the exception of estimate and 
budget matters, among the directors shall be referred to the two 
Governments for settlement. When all disagreements among 
the directors of the railway have to be settled by two Govern- 
ments through diplomatic channels, how can the railway’s. 
business be prevented from degenerating into a political squabble? 

The agreement further provides that the manager of the rail- 
way shall be a Russian, and that ‘ the rights and duties of the 
manager . . . shall be defined by the board of directors.’ The 
first part of this provision was soon carried out when a Red 
manager replaced a White. But when it came to the second part 
the Russian directors wanted to enlarge the rights and duties of 
the manager, while the Chinese directors wanted to curtail them; 
and neither side has as yet secured the necessary six votes te 
settle the issue. In the meantime the manager runs the railway 
as he pleases, claiming that all his actions are justified by one or 
other of the numerous statutes of 1896 which do not conflict 
with the 1924 agreement. As it requires six votes for the board 
of directors to curb him, all the trouble he faces is five adverse, 
but ineffective, Chinese votes. Since the Chinese directors seemed 
stupid enough not to have attached a time limit to the manager's 
appointment when that was voted on, they cannot get rid of him. 
This may explain why the Soviet is so insistent upon restoring 
the status quo. 

By simply standing still and declining to vote the Soviet 
directors have beaten their Chinese colleagues from the beginning 
of the game. With this simple device they have completely 
nullified the functions of the board, and rendered that body—the 
highest and most responsible, according to the agreement— 
impotent, and ‘ managed to obtain the most important offices in 
the administration of the road, appropriated the revenues and 
otherwise neglected the treaty rights of the Chinese.’ * 

Quarrelsome and exasperated, the directors could do nothing 
but refer the disputes to their Governments for ‘a just and 
amicable settlement.’ At first the two Governments had to make 
some gesture towards rapprochement, but since the raid upon the 
Soviet embassy in 1927 they ceased to be on speaking terms. 
China endeavoured to ask for mediation; but that move itself 
would constitute a gross violation of the 1924 agreement, which 
specifically says that all questions arising out of the Chinese 
Eastern should be settled between China and the Soviet ‘ to the 
exclusion of any third party or parties.’ 

While recognising that China may have had some real grudge — 
against the Soviet manager and directors, we cannot but feel that 


* Editorial of New York Times, July 13, 1929. 
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the coup of July ro was neither entirely wise nor altogether 
justified. It at once created the impression that seizure of the 
railway, instead of being a temporary measure to rectify an 
anomalous situation, was permanent. This impression became 
especially vivid, because it took place at a time when there was a 
widespread propaganda that China would unilaterally abolish 
extra-territoriality and all other foreign privileges. Both coming 
at the same time created the feeling that Nanking’s foreign policy 
was returning to that of Hankow days, noted for getting what it 
could by force. Thus the New York Evening Post commented 
that the seizure of the Chinese Eastern signals a ‘ further step in 
the campaign for abolition of unequal treaties. . . . The Russian 
crisis is a glaring example of what may happen to any one of the 
Treaty Powers.’ 

Japan was especially unfavourably impressed. While she has 
no special love for the Soviet, the consideration of her own 
interests most naturally and rightly led her to feel some sympathy 
for the Soviet, since she also ‘ suffers under uncertainty of what 
will happen next... .’* This feeling is almost universally 
reflected by the Japanese Press. Indeed, the Tokyo Asahi * 
expressed this fear three weeks before the seizure of the railway 
took place, when it frankly said that the raid upon the Soviet 
consulate might indicate that China had ‘ covetous eyes fixed on 
the South Manchuria Railway.’ To arouse the suspicion of 
Japan and to create a bad impression abroad was unfortunate, 
because possession of property by seizure is out of date, no 
matter what the cause. 

But, unfortunately, it was not the Chinese Eastern Railway 
muddle alone that precipitated the coup. Another and far more 
mischievous factor is claimed to be the constant efforts of the 
Soviet railway agents to use their office for spreading Bolshevist 
propaganda. The Chinese Government has made public its 
findings, together with photographs of documents alleged to have 
been seized at that time. ‘ China must prevent such propaganda 
at all costs,’ as Minister C. T. Wang declared, ‘ lest Communism 
should again play havoc.’ This declaration well voices the feeling 
of the great. majority of the thinking Chinese, and it is no exag- 
geration of China's fear of Communism, because the poisonous 
seeds planted by Comrade Borodin and his associates are by no 
means uprooted. 

This claim of the Chinese is at once denied by the Soviet and 
its advocates, who label it as nothing but a disingenuous excuse 
on the part of China to get control of the railway. They curtly 
dismiss the evidence as forgery. 


* Editorial of New York Times, July 13, 1929. 
* May 20, 1929. 
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We are not in a position to prove the authenticity or otherwise 
of the evidence against the Soviet agents in Harbin, but those 
who were in China during 1926-7 know how deep an inroad Soviet 
propaganda has made upon a large section of young China. ‘The 
fact that many middle-class families, including my own, felt con- 
strained to dispose of their houses in Peking at reduced prices for 
fear of being ‘ sovietised ’ only tells part of the story of the grave 
situation. My five years’ association with the Russians lead me 
to think it well-nigh impossible for the Soviet agents on “the 
Chinese Eastern not to indulge in political propaganda, even if 
they were not induced to do so by Moscow. Of all the people I 
know of, the Russians have the strongest characteristic of being 
political minded. For Russians to refrain from political propa- 
ganda after being baptised in Sovietism and sent forth from 
Moscow to the end of the Far East would seem impossible. 

What China charges Russia’s Communists with doing ‘in 
Manchuria, the United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and Japan well know other Communists have attempted to doin 
their respective countries ; but these countries are hundreds or 
thousands of miles away, whereas Manchuria is embraced by the 
Soviet on two sidés from without and honeycombed by thousands 
of Soviet agents from within. 

The truth seems to be that it is both for the control of the 
Chinese Eastern and the prevention of propaganda that the 
drama of July 10 was staged. For China to deny the intention 
of getting more control of the railway is about as far off the mark 
as for the Soviet to claim its innocence of spreading Communistic 
propaganda. 

On the other hand, it is quite evident that China did not 
intend to seize the railway permanently, even if she desired it. 
Private information shows that what China really wanted was a 
fair and square application of the 1924 agreement, which, as 
China thinks, entitles her to share equally with the Soviet in the 
ownership and management of the Chinese Eastern. Thus to 
get 50 per cent. control of the railway was half the cause, while 
Soviet propaganda furnished the other half that led to the 
explosion. 

Another strange aspect of the Russo-Chinese drama is the 
conflict of personalities, who, like fragments in the great kaleido- 
scope of China, move to and fro forming ever unfamiliar designs 
with each turn of the instrument. It will be remembered that 
the 1924 agreements, while signed by Dr. V. K. W. Koo, were 
mostly negotiated by Dr. C. T. Wang, the then special: com- 
missioner to handle the Russo-Chinese questions with Comrade 
Karakhan, Soviet ambassador to Peking. When the agreements 
were initialled by Dr. Wang and M. Karakhan they were rejected 
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‘by the Peking Cabinet, with Dr. Koo as Foreign Minister. 


Thereupon Commissioner Wang resigned and Dr. Koo resumed 
negotiations with M. Karakhan. Final agreements were soon 
signed by the Foreign Minister, which differed little from 
‘those initialled by the retiring commissioner. What an 
irony of fate that to-day Wang, as the Nationalist Foreign 
Minister, should be accusing the Soviet of the violation of the 
agreements signed by his political rival, with Koo rumoured to be 
carrying on independent negotiations with Moscow from Mukden 
behind the back of Nanking, while Karakhan is again matching 
wits with both Koo and Wang in defending the Soviet’s interests 
in the Chinese Eastern which he himself categorically renounced 
by his famous declaration of exactly ten years ago! Again, in 
the field of military operations, we find the same conflict of 
personalities. For at the head of the Red army confronting 
Manchuli is General Bluecher, who is no other than the famous 
General Galan, erstwhile right-hand man to President Chiang- 
Kai-shek inf conquering South China. 

The complexity of nationalities arising out of the Manchurian 
drama is unique. For example, there are about 100 ‘real’ 
Americans in and around Harbin, in addition to which there 
are the ‘near’ Americans and quasi-Americans. These‘ near’ 
Americans are young Russians who have been sent to the United 
States for the purpose of obtaining an education and, incidentally, 
American citizenship. They turn up in Manchuria with their 
American ‘ papers’ or certificates of citizenship and ask to be 
registered in the American consulate, which is perfectly right and 
proper. Then it often follows that the father (Russian) will 
turn over all his property to the naturalised son in order that a 
bright new American flag can be flown over the premises. The 
import of this is that the Russians, having lost their extra- 
territoriality right, are subject to Chinese law and Chinese taxes, 
while Americans still enjoying extra-territoriality rights are free 
of Chinese law and Chinese taxes, and hence the presence of an 
American flag over a business house, retail store, or a warehouse 
filled with valuable cargo has considerable monetary value in 
taxes saved. What is to-be done with these ‘ near’ Americans, 
‘near’ Italians, ‘near’ English, ‘near’ French, and ‘near’ 
Irishmen ? 

The ‘ guasi-Americans ’ is a name given to the Russian ladies 
who marry American husbands out there. In Harbin it is said 
there are four women to each man, with the usual consequence 
that the young Americans, far away from their home-town 
friends, take unto themselves Russian wives. Then the com- 
plexity in nationalities crops up, and it seems to keep on cropping 
up every time a child is born. 

Vor. CVII—No. 636 N 
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But most tragic is the conflict of political colour lines... When 
the Sino-Soviet management of the Chinese Eastern, was 
inaugurated in 1924 most of the Russians on the railway were 
left over from the White régime. They were compelled to take 
out Soviet papers, and were then called ‘ Radishes,’ as they were 
Red only on the outside and remained White inside. When the 
Red directors and managers were dismissed last July many of 
the ‘ Radishes’ were also dismissed at the instigation of the 
Whites, who became the principal advisers of the Chinese. On 
the other side, the Soviet trade unions pressed them to resign, 
under threat of reprisals and loss of citizenship when the Soviet 
agents return to Manchuria. Many resigned, and have. been 
suffering extreme hardship because it is impossible to find new 
employment. 

The position of those remaining in the railway service is equally 
unenviable. The Soviet side considers them ‘enemies of the 
people,’ whereas the Chinese side cannot call them 100 per cent, 
Chinese. Should a Soviet-Chinese condominium be. restored— 
which looks likely at the time of writing—such Russians would 
be the first to lose their positions at the instigation of the Bol 
sheviks. Thus all the Russians now on the railway find them- 
selves between the devil and the deep sea. 

What is worse is that the Red army is ordered to kill every 
White Russian on sight. This is no empty threat. Already 
Chinese and foreign sources gave support to the White Russian 
report lodged with the German consulate at Harbin that about 
200 of their men, women, and children were slaughtered near 
Hailar during the recent invasion. As there is not any external 
mark to distinguish the Red Russians from the White, and as 
old grudges may easily lead some of the Red soldiers, many of 
whom have been in Manchuria before, to be somewhat colour- 
blind, the conflict among the Russians along the Chinese Eastern 
may yet reach a more acute stage when the Red manager and 
assistant managers return at the head of the Soviet triumph. 

From an international point of view the conflict of ideas 
between the different nations is shown at its best in Manchuria. 
To begin with, China has always considered the dispute arising 
out of the Chinese Eastern as a matter to be settled by negotiation 
or mediation. The temporary discharge of some railway employees 
found guilty of political plots did not seem to her to involve any 
question of national honour calling for armed force. Therefore 
she has repeatedly proposed arbitration to the Soviet. The last 
proposal was submitted late in November through the German 
Government, in which China proposed that both sides should 
withdraw their troops thirty miles from the borders and that 
a Sino-Russian joint commission be formed, composed of equal 
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numbers of Chinese and Russians, with a national of a neutral 
country as chairman, to investigate conditions. 

We are not yet aware what is the Soviet’s real attitude toward 
this proposal for arbitration or mediation, but all reports, including 
the Soviet’s Tass Agency, repeatedly say that the Soviet con- 
siders all forms of mediation as ‘ wicked imperialistic plots of the 
capitalists.’ China’s direct and indirect requests for arbitration 
so far have made no favourable impression upon the Soviet. 

_. This state of affairs did not prevent the friendly nations from 
taking a keen interest in minimising the conflict between China 
and the Soviet. Germany has been in the happy, although 
difficult, position of taking care of the Soviet’s interests in China 
and China’s interests in Russia, and has continually exerted her 
efforts to bring about a peaceful settlement. When the Russo- 
Chinese crisis developed last July, Secretary Stimson led the way 
in appealing to both China and the Soviet to remember their 
obligations under the Kellogg anti-war Pact, and received ready 
assurance from both countries of their adherence to the spirit 
as well as the letter of that Treaty. Following the recent 
Russian invasion, Stimson formally appealed to all the fifty- 
three signatory Powers of the Kellogg Treaty, including China 
and Russia, for mobilising world public opinion to check hostilities 
in Manchuria. In all these efforts London and Washington seemed 
to have worked hand in hand. France, Germany, Italy, and 
many other nations all responded readily to the American appeal. 

The American Note contained nothing of egoism or motives 
that could possibly lend themselves to suspicion. It was simply 
a friendly reminder of the dangerous possibilities involved by the 
Manchurian crisis, which was becoming more threatening every 
day. The Soviet decidedly dislikes the American appeal, and 
considers it, in unmistakable terms, an act unfriendly to Russia. 
It emphasises the fact that it has not diplomatic relations with 
the United States—the same emphasis that it made when China 
endeavoured to negotiate with it early in July. The Soviet 
apparently insists upon settling the matter with Manchuria, a 
province of China, instead of settling it with China as a nation, 
an act which under normal conditions would itself bring on war ; 
but conditions in China are not normal. The Soviet succeeded 
in making a separate agreement with Mukden in 1924, and 
succeeded again on December 22 last in concluding a protocol 
with the Mukden delegate at Khabarosk, which provides for the 
restoration of the status quo pending the conference to be held in 
Moscow on January 25, 1930, at which all outstanding questions 
were to be settled. 

All through Tokyo has constantly been consulted. As the 
New York Times well observed, ‘ as the most interested spectator 
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on the Russo-Chinese quarrel in Manchuria, Japan has main- 
tained an attitude at once restrained and diplomatically correct,’ 
But behind that ‘ diplomatically correct ’ attitude, does not there 
appear something that is perplexing, if not causing anxiety? 
She consistently opposes all forms of mediation on the part of 
friendly Powers, but at the same time concentrates 10,000 troops 
in Changehun, with more to come by various routes. Japan 
officially states, as reported by the Associated Press on Decem- 
ber 3, that she does not intend to issue a declaration supporting 
the American Note, or otherwise to associate herself with the pro- 
posal, because Tokyo fears that the Chinese might interpret such 
a declaration from Japan as an intervention in their behalf, 
stiffening the Chinese attitude and interfering with prospects of 
an early peace. But cannot Tokyo hear that what China wants 
is settlement by arbitration rather than by armed forces? And 
does Japan mean that China’s attitude should not be allowed to 
stiffen sufficiently so as to permit arbitration ? Arbitration may 
not be a perfect instrument for settling disputes, but it is cer- 
tainly the most advanced method which civilisation has so far 
discovered. It is difficult to understand what Japan has in mind 
when she opposes steps toward settling the Russo-Chinese dispute 
by mediation or arbitration. 

Whether it is advisable for China to appeal to the League of 
Nations or to resort to the Kellogg Pact has been an important 
question, not only from China’s point of view, but from that of 
the League as well. While under the League Covenant the | 
members may be called on to deal with aggression of a non- 
member against a member, yet the position appeared clearer 
under the Kellogg Pact, because Russia is a signatory of the Pact, 
but not a member of the League. Furthermore, it is apparent 
that some Powers, including China, would wish to consult the 
United States, which is considered as being more concerned with 
the violation of the Kellogg Pact than with that of the Covenant. 
Therefore, when the crisis in Manchuria became threatening, it was 
but natural that the appeal was made in the name of the Pact. 

This appeal gave the Kellogg Pact a test at its weakest point. 
As Litvinoff pointed out, the Pact does not expressly give, 
either to the United States or any group of Powers, the right to 
act as guardians of the Pact and to call any other nation’s atten- 
tion to a violation of it, for the Pact provides no specific machinery 
for its application. According to the Pact, the high contracting 
parties merely declare that ‘any signatory Power which shall 
hereafter seek to promote its national interests by resort to war 
should be denied the benefits furnished by the Treaty.’ In other 
words, if we were to admit that Russia has sought to promote 


her national interests by invading Manchuria, she automatically 
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loses the protection of the Pact, and may herself be attacked by 
any signatory Power without violation of the agreement. But 
no nation is bound to launch such an attack at the request of 
China as a victim of aggression. Thus the Soviet might feel there 
is not much benefit to lose. It is believed in certain international 
circles that this defect of the Pact must be remedied. 

In this respect it is claimed that the League Covenant is 
better, for it not only specifically gives any League member the 
right to call attention to any threat of war, but provides certain 
machinery for ending the threat. Article XVI. of the Covenant 
provides that if any member of the League shall go to war in 
disregard of its obligations, it shall ipso facto be deemed to have 
committed an act of war against all other members of the League. 
That nation then becomes an aggressor and is subject to punish- 
ment as a law-breaker. So far so good; but it does not seem to 
go far enough, for it fails to say in what form, and by whom 
particularly, such punishment should be inflicted. So here, again, 
the advantage seems to be more apparent than real. Take the 
present Manchurian crisis, for instance ; certainly not all the 
League members can deny that there was a threat of war, and 
yet no member observed the League Covenant by doing anything 
to prevent it. Even China’s appeal to the League for action was 
itself postponed on the League officials’ advice, if not request. 
Moreover, France, Great Britain, and others openly admitted 
the threat of war by joining the United States in its appeal con- 
cerning the Pact, and yet none of them (all important members of 
the League) took any action under the obligation of Article XI. 
of the Covenant, which’ says that ‘ any threat of war is hereby 
declared a matter of concern to the whole League of Nations.’ 
When it comes to the final analysis it seems that the effect of the 
Covenant differs little from that of the Pact, for in either case 
the net result is that when it is everybody’s business it is nobody’s 
business. 

Another difficult problem which confronts the League formula 
is to determine who is the aggressor. Take the present Russo- 
Chinese case. Is the Soviet the aggressor by reason of its invasion 
of Manchuria, or is China the aggressor for having deported the 
Soviet railway agents in contradiction of the 1924 agreement ? 
Or again, is the Soviet the aggressor for having first violated 
that agreement by permitting those railway agents to stir up 
trouble in China? These and a hundred and one other similarly 
intricate questions must all be threshed out before punishment 
can be inflicted. The very fact that the League officials have 
from the beginning of the whole controversy shown an unmis- 
takable dread of China’s appeal to that body may indicate the 
difficulties involved. 
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But the question is not so much who is right and who is wrong ; 
much less whether the Kellogg Pact or the League Covenant 
should take care of the case. What the world demands is (1) to 
stop fighting, and (2) to find some solution that will prove more 
or less lasting. Whatever remedy is applied, it must go to the 
very roots of the problem. The legitimate needs of Russia, be it 
White or Red, of a direct route to the sea, and the reasonable 
aspirations of the Chinese to free themselves of foreign inter- 
ference in their domestic administration, must be taken into due 
consideration. The Sino-Soviet arrangement of 1924 set up such 
a nicety of control by both sides that its success depended wholly 
upon the most harmonious, the most intimate, and the most 
willing relations between the Chinese and the Soviet staff on ‘the 
railway ; and to maintain the arrangement of managing a railway 
by two Governments like that of China and Russia on a fifty-fifty 
basis is, without question, to continue an active cause of irritation 
between two nations. 

With all the factors in view, it would seem that the only 
settlement that promises any reasonable degree of permanency 
is for China to redeem the Chinese Eastern in accordance with 
the agreement. For doing this the Shantung Railway settlement 
and the ‘free transit’ arrangements practised by the inter- 
national railways in Europe would furnish practical precedents. 
After all, China and Russia must remember that, with a frontier 
of 5000 miles which cannot be protected with bayonets, they 
must give up the idea of playing for small gains and petty 
advantage. They must endeavour to be good neighbours. The 
only example to emulate is that between Canada and the United 
States, and the only way to settle disputes is by conference or 
arbitration. Failing in these, they fail in everything. They may 
stop fighting, they may patch up; but the falling of the curtain 
will not be the sign of the end, but of an intermission. 


Cuinc-CHUN WANG. 
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THE FUTURE OF SEA POWER: 
A SPECULATION 


DuRING a discussion of the Naval Estimates in the House of 
Commons the First Lord of the Admiralty referred to the oft- 
repeated necessity of Britain standing ready to protect the 
imports of food whose temporary stoppage would mean certain 
starvation for her crowded millions. Lady Astor interposed a 
question. Who, she naively asked, threatened this admittedly 
vital trade, to which Mr. Bridgeman replied that he spoke of the 
protection of imports in time of war. 

That is the sum and substance of the naval question, It is 
for war, and for war alone, that modern naval establishments exist. 

Were war actually unthinkable, the high seas could be imme- 
diately disarmed except for the floating police which would always 
be needed to prevent the recurrence of piracy and to assure the 
safety of life and property in lands where local authorities are 
unable or unwilling to furnish the protection given by every 
civilised and sovereign State. Such a force might count many 
regiments of marines, their transport and their train with cruisers 
in support, but it need include no Rodneys, no Marylands, and no 
Mitsus. The very existence of battleships, despite the Pact of 
Paris, presupposes the possibility of war at sea on an extended 
scale. These great steel forts, the central bastions of naval power, 
were built to fight, if fight they must, in tremendous battles on 
vast and lonely seas. Not by their 16-inch salvos can distant 
trader and missionary be guarded, and long-suffering lands freed 
at last from the curse of Hatiian bandit, Chinese war lord, or 
Communist fanatic, Battleships are not the weapons of world 
order against world chaos, but of nation against nation. As such 
they were conceived and built by the masters of naval design. 
To speak of a nation’s independent need of a navy or its abstract 
right to possess a naval force is to use phrases which are both 
vague and misleading. There is no other measure of the need 
of a navy than the likelihood of war (or the threat of war), the 
known strength of prospective enemies, and the magnitude of 
the issues involved for each nation in warfare at sea, nor is there 
any, right to a navy save the inalienable right of self-defence. 

79 
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Generalisations are always dangerous—never more so than 
in the sphere of naval and foreign policies. No two maritime 
nations are similarly placed. Britain, heart and centre of an 
Empire wrung from the sea through years of war, highly indus- 
trialised and immediately susceptible to attack, still fronts an 
armed Continent across the Narrow Seas. Old victories have 
bequeathed her a tradition, but not security. Prophetically 
Kipling wrote : 

We have fed our sea for a thousand years, and she calls to us, still 

unfed. 

Japan, controlling the China Seas, facing no major base nearer 
than the still unfinished dockyard at Singapore, and that in the 
hands of a former ally, well realises the strength of her position. 
For France there are two separate coasts to guard and the sea 
lanes across the crowded Mediterranean to North Africa, whence 
in war cometh her hope. In a future conflict at sea who will be 
allies, who neutral? What sea areas will be controlled, what 
coasts blockaded? Who will question the blockade, and how? 
Are the League Covenant and the Pact of Paris destined to change 
the old conception ef impartial neutrality, and will the neutrals 
of future wars be compelled by world opinion to allow the seas 
to be ‘ closed in whole or in part by international action for the 
enforcement of international covenants’? The complications of 
world sea power are legion. 

Yet one generalisation may surely be made. Until the day 
when all armaments are merged into an international police 
each nation will prepare its sea forces solely with an eye to the 
policies and purposes of war at sea which it thinks best in its 
own interest to seek. A ready naval defence may be the best, 
nay the only, assurance of peace, but it will be effective as such 
only if its readiness consist in direct preparation for war. Hence, 
whatever limits the statesmen proscribe, fleets still remain of 
their very nature competitive, each built for victory on the day 
of battle. Some lightly bunkered and bound to near-by bases 
are obviously designed as direct enemies ; while others bear the 
stamp of all-round fighting forces of prospective use in many 
wars on widely separated oceans. 

The weapons of sea power are the trident and net of the 
Roman gladiator, the trident of battle fleet striking force for 
victory at sea, the net of cruiser blockade and commerce control. 
With the trident the enemy is stricken down, with the net he is 
bound and strangled. The might of these weapons has been felt 
in all ages and on all seas. They have altered the course of world 
history, bringing to the victor wealth and empire. 

Will sea power dominate the future as it has the past ? 
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Let us review the teachings of naval historians in the light of 
modern world conditions. At the outset we find that naval 
thought is largely influenced by the history of European expan- 
sion in the centuries following the age of discovery. An almost 
unbroken series of British victories in the sea wars of this epoch 
gave to Admiral Mahan material on which to base his thesis of 
sea power. To him the story of the past spoke clearly ; ‘Com- 
merce abroad with strength at sea to support it is the mark of the 
greatness of an empire.’ It is but a step to advance these ideas 
‘to the claim that the present and the future course of trade and 
empire will be determined by the same forces, and that sea power 
will ever remain the ruling factor in national prosperity and 
national greatness in time of peace as well as in time of war. 

Is the supposition entirely justified ? Does it not confuse the 
question of modern world trade, which is inherently peaceful 
and productive, with the question of war, which is inherently 
violent and destructive ? Does history always repeat itself, and 
are the political and economic forces which characterised the past 
likely to exert the same influence on the future ? 

The period of history comprising roughly the years between 
1500 and 1900 saw a world-wide expansion of European civilisation 
in terms of commerce, political control, and colonisation. « It 
witnessed the settlement of unknown continents by men of 
European stock, the partition of Africa, and the partial conquest 
of the Orient. Through much of its course ran a series of wars 
for control of the sea, and for the right to have and to hold the 
great empty spaces in the sun. Up and down the oceans of the 
world the maritime nations fought for the exclusive right to 
exploit the new West and the ancient East, to tap the untouched 
wealth of India and Peru, to follow the fur trade through the 
trackless northern forests, to reap the quick profits of slave labour 
applied to virgin soil, and, in doing so, to lay the foundations of 
future empire. A seventeenth century Europe, beating back the 
Turk under the very gates of Vienna, turned to the open sea. 
For years the flag of empire followed the explorer’s track—north 
through the ice, south to the tropics, and east to the Indies. 
In truth, Europe had found her future on the water. 

Out of the welter of sea wars, lasting more than two centuries, 
Great Britain seemed about to emerge the unrivalled victor. 
When Wolfe lay dying in Quebec England held what might have 
become world control. Scarcely more than twenty years later, 
in the mud and cold at Yorktown, she lost an empire that bid 
fair to surpass in extent, and surely would have matched in wealth, 
the greatness of imperial Rome. 

The treaty signed at Paris in 1783 marks the end of an epoch. 
Gone for ever was the vision of British world power. The old 
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political conception of immediate imperial control and the 
parallel merchantilist theory of the economically self-sufficient . 
empire had passed into the stuff of forgotten dreams. They were 
challenged at Lexington. They surrendered at Yorktown, 
During the six long years of the American Revolution obscure 
forces had been at work in the English mill towns, where 
machinery was being applied to manufacturing, ushering in the 
Industrial Revolution and the modern era of mass production, 
A new age gave birth to a new economic philosophy. The year 
of the Declaration of Independence had seen the publication of © 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, teaching that national wealth 
is not dependent on exclusive empire and exclusive commerce, 
but solely on the quickening of world trade in its natural channels, 
each nation, for its own benefit, and for the benefit of all, exchang- 
ing what it can best produce for what can best be produced ‘ 
abroad. 

At Yorktown only the ‘ showy trappings of empire ’ had been 
lost. The future depended, not on the worn-out economic bond 
of colony and mother country, not on artificial trade restrictions— 
‘that mouldy straw of the eighteenth century ’"—but on a new 
untrammelled comtmerce that should promise to all men life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. So, in substance, wrote ‘ 
Adam Smith, and his ideas, echoed in France by statesmen who 
saw her first colonies fall like ripened fruit from the parent tree, 
were to be acclaimed as the new gospel. The ancient empires, 
founded on the explorations of intrepid seamen, were passing. 
The modern dominions of trade and industry were yet to be. 

It was in terms of the political economy of Adam Smith that 
the great Liberal statesmen interpreted the prosperity of England 
in the nineteenth century. They saw in free trade the source of 
that unprecedented national wealth, which rested precariously on 
peace, an established empire, a head start in manufacturing at 
home and in selling abroad, and a carrying trade in iron ships 
stimulated by ever-increasing imports of food and raw materials 
and ready outbound cargoes of British coal. 

To the men of Gladstone’s time all these advantages seemed 
rooted in the very nature of things. They should be from ever- 
lasting even unto everlasting. The way had been made straight 
for Liberalism and permanent prosperity. The thought of war 
recalled the glories, but not the dire perils, of Trafalgar and 
Waterloo. Security at home and easy victories in border warfare ~ 
from Nigeria to Tibet led Disraeli to boast, ‘ We have no reason 
to fear war. Her Majesty has fleets and armies which are second 
to none.’ 

And yet it was to prove a fragile structure, the economic 
pre-eminence of Victorian England. Despite a navy that could 
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‘nourish trade in the teeth of war,’ despite victory and the 

Carthaginian peace, secure prosperity vanished in 1919. Like 
medieval Venice, it was builded from the sea. It was defended 
by victorious sea power. And yet it crumbled and fell in the 
tempest of four fierce years of war. 

What of the future ? Will wealth at sea follow the trident as 
of old, and the argosies of modern trade return as richly freighted 
as the Golden Hind and the proud East India fleets ? Will future 
economic concessions, won by strength at sea, replace the mines 
of looted Mexico and all the burnt-out Caribbean empire, once 
so rich a prize that the island of Guadaloupe was bartered for the 
whole of Canada ? Or have times changed, and is national wealth 
to-day intangible and illusive—following economic laws, no longer 
subject to the victors’ guns ? 

It seems that any study of world conditions to-day shows them 
to be totally different from those which faced the impoverished 
Europe that looked out on the New World. We live in an 
age that in contrast is crowded, busy, and prosaic. There are no 
more empty continents to conquer and settle, no more ancient 
empires to pillage, not even a chance to take up a fuller measure 
of the ‘white man’s burden.’ There no longer exists to any 

‘appreciable extent that type of commerce whose fabulous profits 
led gentlemen adventurers to Virginia, Hudson Bay, and the West 
Indies, where a gracious monarch left them free to fight their way 
to fortune and all unknowingly to carry with them the seeds of 
colonisation, of stable trade, and of an empire worth defending. 
To-day international trade is only to a minor extent a ques- 
tion of privilege and monopoly. For the most part it is the 
exchange of exportable surpluses between all nations, an exchange 
balanced by the flow of credit and specie. In order to sell abroad, 
a nation must buy abroad, sale, purchase, and transportation 
being made at competitive world prices. Beneath the tariffs and 
subsidies, through which nations seek special temporary advan- 
tage, irresistible economic laws are silently at work fashioning the 
varied tapestry of world commerce. 

What influence has sea power (other than as anti-pirate police) 
on the whole vast pattern of international trade? In so far as the 
balance of competing navies assures world peace, it assures world 
prosperity, for with the fine atonement of modern trade they 
have become well-nigh synonymous. Distant battle fleets still 
mount guard over the trade of the Orient, lest one national appro- 
priate to itself the sole right to buy cheap, sell dear, and lend at 
high interest in the unsettled markets of the Far East. The 
policy of the ‘ open door ’ rests to-day on a solemn treaty backed 
by the fleets at target practice off Chatham and San Pedro. 

But, beyond the promise of world peace and of the right to 
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trade freely in the few remaining areas of chronic disturbance, 
naval power, including all the attendant factors of war readiness, 
serves only to disturb and distract the natural flow of world com- 
merce, that complicated exchange and cross exchange between 
many peoples of the products of mine and factory, of prairie and 
jungle, made in order that mankind may have the material things 
of life and have them more abundantly. His would be a mean 
spirit indeed who did not hold that the defence of nations is worth 
more than the wealth of nations ; but defence can be had only at 
a price, the price of preparation for war. Of necessity, nations 
regard the subject of trade in terms of war readiness, striving still 
for the ideal, though unobtainable, self-sufficient empire—dream 
of the eighteenth century merchantilists. As an element of 
preparedness at sea shipping and certain domestic products are 
artificially strengthened and protected in time of peace as future 
war assets. War and business are two quite different elements of 
human life, and yet they are inseparably joined. More than the 
questionable maintenance of protected wages, with its twin 
brother protected prices, industrial strength for war is the basis 
of the whole protective system. Bearing in mind the possibility 
of war, one must approach the question of international commerce 
from a very different point of view than the attractive laissez-faire 
of the economists. 

To depend entirely on foreign bottoms, even in years of peace, 
is to give our export trade a hostage to alien shipping. In time 
of war, even though we be neutral, sufficient cargo space may be 
unobtainable at any price. And were we to be involved as a 
belligerent, it is to our own merchant marine that we must look, 
not only for the movement of the foreign trade on which so much 
of our industrial prosperity depends, but even more for the import 
of foreign materials without which our military forces would soon 
be powerless. 

It is well, then, to stimulate in peace those domestic products 
needed for war and thus reduce the dangerous list of vital imports, 
whose defence must be the navy’s first duty. And yet this is 
but one phase of the larger naval problem of guarding all sea- 
borne commerce, which itself merges into the broad strategic 
scheme for the use of the nation’s entire naval force to win 
victory at sea. 

Any consideration of naval affairs leads inevitably to the con- 
clusion that a navy, and all that relates thereto, is understandable 
only in terms of war. Protection of commerce is wholly a war 
question. It lies dormant in time of peace, when Lloyd’s makes 
no reduction in insurance to British and American shipping 
despite its guard of Kents and Pensicolas, and the natural forces 
of world supply and demand bring the products of Belgian mills to 
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_ compete freely with those of Lowell and Birmingham for a return 
exchange of coffee in the markets of Brazil. 

’ War changes all this. Economic laws no longer determine 
the course of trade. The ocean routes are watched by cruisers. 
Commerce is halted and questioned. It proceeds at peril. All 
nations are involved, as neutrals or belligerents, and if as belli- 
gerents, either in the réle of blockader or blockaded, as nations 
without whose sanction no merchant ship may sail the seas, or as 
nations to whom the use of the sea is denied. Whatever country 
insist that its ships and its exports pass unhindered to destinations 
forbidden by the sea-controlling belligerent must stand prepared 
to enforce its interpretation of neutral rights by threat of war. A 
veiled threat involving no more than the possession of a ready 
navy of known strength may serve; but it is none the less a 
threat, heeded only if backed by a’ recognised force. In seeking to 
shield its sea-borne commerce a neutral must always face a 
determination on the part of the sea-controlling belligerent to for- 
bid all trading with its enemy, under the perfectly sound assump- 
tion that all imports minister to the opposing army, and to press 
the theory of ultimate enemy destination to its logical conclusion 
in rationing all areas through which supplies may reach the 
hostile country. When Grotius wrote De Jure Belli et Pacis an 
army was an army. The forces of modern life have made it a 
nation. To-day, when the military supply table includes almost 
everything except cosmetics, it seems likely that only threat of 
intervention will preserve the last vestiges of the old distinction 
between contraband and non-contraband. 

Nor is the most sweeping and stringent application of distant 
blockade the only war-time barrier to neutral trade. Counter- 
blockade by commerce destruction may prove an even more 
dangerous hinderance. Despite the Washington Treaty, it is not 
unlikely that a nation struggling for its very life against the slow 
strangulation of blockade will use every weapon in retaliation, 
including the submarine. The danger is very real. The sinkings 
of the last war speak for themselves. And since then improved 
under-water craft and air force have given so sharp a sword to 
commerce destruction that certain British writers see the future 
safety of their country, not in the squadrons that still bear the 
proud names of ‘ those sea-worn ships on which the Grand Army 
never looked,’ but in the acceptance by all nations of the most 
extreme theory of neutral rights. After centuries of victory 
they would surrender the hard-won control of the sea where 
‘never a wave of all her waves but marks the English dead ’ for 
a treaty promising freedom from the menace of counter-blockade. 

In a future struggle of any magnitude unguarded neutral 
commerce seems destined to meet a situation as intolerable as 
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that which led Secretary of Siate James Monroe to long for war 
against both England and France, muttering a curse on both 
their houses. From captured palaces the emperor whose vic- 
torious armies swept the Continent, and whose commerce de- 
stroyers could still slip out through the British blockading squad- 
rons, issued decrees against neutral shipping. Britain retaliated 
by Orders in Council and a widening of the blockade. The press 
gang could no longer drag aboard enough drunken wretches to 
fill the ships, floating hells of cruel discipline, whose weary 
months and years at sea were broken only by an occasional 
dehauch at anchor in home ports, when contrary gales blew them 
off station, and ended only by the stark horror of battle under an 
immortal admiral who flew the signal ‘ Engage the enemy closer.’ 
For years sea power was taxed to its limit. Merchant seamen 
were pressed from the decks of Yankee ships to man short- 
handed cruisers, whose captains had a keener appreciation for 
“handy topmen’ than for newly established American citizen- 
ship. But the protests of a weak republic overseas went un- 
noticed while two great coalitions met in a death struggle with 
the future of Europe in the balance. In 1812, goaded to despera- 
tion, we joined the war, with little influence on its outcome. 

Again in 1917 our protests were unheeded. Germany played 
for the highest of all stakes, victory in a war that already counted 
the dead by millions, but her admirals and statesmen misjudged, 
if only narrowly, the strength of the United States navy. To-day, 
with a navy equal to the most powerful, we may rest assured that 
our neutral rights will not again be challenged, and that our fleet, 
if ready for war, will stand as a world force forbidding a repetition 
of the excesses of blockade and counter-blockade. 

But it is not impossible that the threat of war may lead to war 
itself, and the position shift from that of a neutral shielding 
neutral trade to that of a belligerent whose commerce can be 
guarded only by active naval operations against the enemy. 
A belligerent unable to win control of the sea by battle or threat 
of battle must watch its shipping rust unused in harbour. Toa 
nation defeated at sea the paths of world trade are closed. The 
blue water is no longer a shield. It has become a broad highway 
for enemy attack. A purely maritime nation must fight or 
perish. A land power, denied access to the high seas, may still 
fight on, against time and the slow suffocation of blockade, and, 
like a gladiator menaced by the trident and struggling to free 
himself from the imprisoning net, strike out flercely with the 
sword. In past wars the net and trident of sea power have 
triumphed over the sword, but by how slight a margin and at 
what tremendous cost naval historians seem scarcely to realise. 


Never in modern war has even the most powerful fleet been able 
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to win and keep actual unbroken control of the sea in the face 
of a determined adversary. The depredations of the Alabama 
and consorts, the far-flung squadrons despite which a few German 
cruisers spread terror over the seven seas in the early months of 
the last war, and the dark menace of the submarine blockade— 
known only at Whitehall, where sore, burdened man faced defeat 
—there among the trophies of old victories : these are but indica- 
tions of the overwhelming forces necessary to assure world-wide 
control, though no enemy battle fleet actively dispute it. 

Nor is the establishment and maintenance of sea control the 
final purpose of naval warfare. It is not enough that an unopposed 
fleet can protect trade in the face of war. Something more will be 
demanded by the nation, seeking vaguely, but with sound 
intuition, the still further use of its navy in violent combat against 
theenemy. No great war has been won by naval. operations alone, 
much less by commerce control and commerce protection. Though 
Gallipoli was a tragic failure, there was something eternally right 
in the ideal which inspired that most ill-fated and daring of ven- 
tures—the belief that the safety of Allied commerce, the control 
of neutral commerce, and the closing of the seas to German com- 
merce was not enough; that somewhere, somehow, the fierce 
destruction of triumphant guns must play its deadly part. And 
the same ideal animated German naval leaders.’ It was not enough 
that the ready High Seas Fleet should control the Baltic, forbid 
close blockade, and hold bound to its North Sea bases an over- 
whelming counter-force. Somehow German ships must offer 
battle. In the early days of the war, before there crept in the 

ing philosophy of the world siege at sea, battle was held 
by some to be an object to be sought for itself, sea control as a 
benefit attendant on victory. Fighting seemed fundamentally 
good for its own sake ; for war is essentially destructive, a turn of 
thought based on the sheer glorification of combat, which is the 
one constant in the genius of all great soldiers. 

What His Majesty’s commander-in-chief, Sir George Rodney, 
Admiral of the White, himself controlling the seas, wrote from 
New York in sneering criticism of British inaction in the American 
Revolution is true of all-wars : ‘ Believe me, my lord, in this war, 
the sword must cut and cut deep.’ Napoleon complained that 
French admirals ‘ were always talking of pelagic conditions and 
ulterior motives, as if there could be any motive in war except to 
get in contact with the enemy and destroy him’; and Paul Jones 
saw in the manceuvres by which Degrasse denied the Chesapeake 
to the British relieving squadrons and compelled the surrender of 
Cornwallis only the lost opportunity ‘to sink the enemy’s ships 
and kill his seamen.’ 

Had I stood in the shoes of Degrasse, [he boasted ; and the memory 
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of the Bonhomme Richard’s bloody decks justified the boast] there would 
have been disaster for someone off the Capes of the Chesapeake ; disaster 
of more lasting significance than the orderly retreat of a beaten fleet to a 
safe port. . . . To me war is the sternest and gloomiest of all human 
realities, and battle the cruellest and most forbidding of human practices, 
. - « It is the true duty of everyone concerned to make them the most 
destructive . . . that the real cause of humanity may be gained by 
making them the soonest ended. . . . 


It. would be impossible to find a truer and more complete 
philosophy of war—war whose essence is violence and the un- 
sheathed sword. 

He who would seek the idea behind those majestic ships 
home from winter manceuvres, resting at the battleship buoys 
under the bustle and wealth of New York’s Riverside Drive, is led 
step by step from the hope that their sole purpose is peacefully 
to guard the national wealth of which the busy drive is itself a 
symbol, to the realisation that their protection springs from their 
power to make war, that these ships are not a shield, but a sword, 
and that war means far more than the mere protection of wealth 
and the commerce at sea from which it springs. 

For the naval officer there can be no other philosophy. He 
has but to glance at the wardroom copy of Fighting Ships to 
know that in foreign ports ride other fleets ready and waiting. 
As long as the faintest shadow of war menaces the country he 
serves he must labour unceasingly that her flag may fly from the 
gaff of newer and yet more powerful ships—ships that give promise 
of peace in a world still heavily armed, and, failing peace, of 
victory won long before the scholar need be taken from his books 
and the artist from his studio to swell the ranks in the great citizen 
armies of protracted wars. If the nations be not masters of their 
fate, and the vision of perpetual peace prove but an empty dream 
—if, in truth, la politique, c’est la destinée—then ready armaments 
will best serve mankind if, in promising quick decision, they assure 
that only those who live by the sword need die by the sword. 

And yet the real cause of humanity rests, not on war, with 
its stern and inexorable philosophy of destruction, but on the 
high purpose of earnest men and women who seek gradually to 
remove in all countries its menace and its symbol, that other 
generations be not called to follow those gone before. 

Who died obscurely most in foreign lands, 
For some ideal but dimly understood .. . 

In their search for peace we wish them well, realising that 
those of us who may yet be summoned ‘ to take. up arms in public 
war have not thereby ceased to be human beings,’ nor ceased to 
share their high hope for years to come. 


MELVIN F. TALBOT. 
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In a recent conversation a Canadian said to the writer: ‘ You 
know, even despite my long residence in England, I can never 
feel that this is my home ; nor can I get used to your class divi- 
sions.’ He had led an academic career of distinction in this 
country ; he knew and loved England, but it was not his own 
country. He was of a different people. 

It is equally true that comparatively few English people who 
go to live in Canada, unless they do it while young, are able to 
feel good Canadians: they talk to the last of England as home. 
But their children born in the country are Canadians; and 
consequently there is evident a separation between parents and 
children greater than the normal. The English parents and their 
Canadian children fail to understand one another’s points of 
view. 

The gap as between two nations is of recent growth. Perhaps 
the war, more than anything else, signified to the world and to 
herself that Canada had attained her majority. England, like 
most parents, has not fully realised it. It is still possible to hear 
Canada talked of as a ‘colony.’ In official documents the 
Englishman describes the Empire as the British Commonwealth 
of Nations, but he is not usually prepared for the independence 
and difference in outlook which is implied in that phrase. 

To see if it is really a Canadian nation it is necessary to realise 
alittle of the history and geography of the country and to compre- 
hend the diversities of race which have settled there, and, arising 
out of these two things, the sort of general ideas current in 
Canada, and different from our own. 

The approach to Canada is unique. It is no mere landing 
at a port which hove into view an hour or two before. The ship 
has sailed for about a week across the Atlantic, and has entered 
Canadian waters either south of Newfoundland or by the narrow 
Belleisle strait, between the desolate coast of Labrador and the 
woody but dull north shore of Newfoundland. From that strait 
it will steam two days and nights up the gulf and river of the 
St. Lawrence. Often there is no sight of land, so that it does not 
seem strange that the earliest explorers thought that here they 
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had discovered the North-West Passage. This sailing in a 
20,000-ton ship between the banks of a river for hour after hour, 
even though the banks are at first miles apart, is a suitable 
preparation for the newcomer’s reception of Canada. Somehow, 
after sailing for two evenings into the sunset, it no longer seems 
so fanciful as before to imagine with many Americans that the 
course of civilisation is that of the sun, and that in this new land 
it is completing its course. Be that as it may, the St. Lawrence 
stands in three respects as a symbol for all Canada. It is vast as 
Canada is vast. Secondly, it is a narrow strip of water upon 
whose banks there is stretched out village after village anda 
continuous line of farms to which the river is like a great high- 
road ; just so is inhabited Canada, a narrow strip of country 
100 to 200 miles broad, stretching for more than 2500 miles east 
and west. And, thirdly, the St. Lawrence freezes in winter. It 
is difficult to imagine it as the ship steams up against the current, 
but so it is. And likewise does Canada freeze up in winter, 
gaining thereby one of its greatest assets. Owing to climate, 
there can never be too great an amount of luxurious ease, and 
always will man remain in that strong competition with Nature 
which underlies progress. The people of the country must 
always be of a strong and vigorous type. There is little likeli- 
hood of a negro question arising; neither is Canada going to 
be overrun by southern Europeans. The probability is that 
the people of Canada will not add to their other diversities 
that of a mixture of all the nations of Europe. 

The population of this long, narrow strip is now about 
9,000,000, and great have been the achievements of such small 
numbers. The most eastern 1000 miles were once covered: by 
forests. None but a pioneer could tell of the difficulties that 
faced all those who had to cut their farms out of the woods. It 
required years of perseverance and patience. Still, to-day one 
occasionally meets with fields whose fences are the upturned 
roots of trees, the sight of which reminds one how much went to 
te clearing of a single field. Or one may read the French 
Canadian novel Maria Chapdelaine and get some glimpse of the 
labour of pioneering. Thus the small farms, with their solid 
looking houses and barns dotting the countryside of Ontario, are 
witness to no inconsiderable achievement. The first settlers of 
Ontario arrived less than a century and a half ago, and for long 
remained only a few thousand, so that most of this eastern 
forestland has not been opened up for more than three generations. 

But it is hard to select examples that will adequately express 
the character of the work that has been done by so few men in s0 
short a time. The structure of an up-to-date civilised com- 
munity has been built across the continent. There is the story 
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of the act of faith that impelled a population of 4,000,000 to 
éréct a railway across 2000 miles of country, including two ranges 
of mountains—one of which, in the words of Whymper, is ‘ sixty 
$witzerlands rolled into one ’—to reach a little community of 
§0,000 in British Columbia. It took thousands of men nearly ten 
years to complete, and several times it was ‘touch and go’ 
whether they could succeed. They did succeed, and during the 
last fifty years the Dominion of Canada has been formed along 
these rails. 

Geographical conditions have been directly opposed to the 
building of a nation across a narrow strip of country of such a 
length. The natural line of development is north and south. 
Beyond the St. Lawrence there is very little reason why one foot 
of territory should be Canadian and another a part of the United 
States. Each section of Canada belongs bynature to the American 
State just south of it ; it is easier to go from New Brunswick into 
Maine than into Quebec, and so on throughout the borderland. 
The pull of industry is undoubtedly north and south. Here, then, 
is a clear case of man controlling geography, of setting himself 
against the natural order of things and sticking to it, so that by 
now he has succeeded in making of this country one nation. It 
is almost impossible to exaggerate the magnitude of this task 
whereby a people, throwing off paternal government, has cleared 
half a continent, constructed the machinery of provincial and 
federal government, and made an entity of the most diverse 
élements. 

For it must always be remembered that Canada is made up of 
powerful diversities ; indeed, so strong are these that they seem 
sometimes to endanger the unity of the country. Disruption 
is still a factor that has to be reckoned with. There still might— 
it is unlikely, but there is the bare possibility—be a dangerous 
movement of one part or other for secession. During late years 
there has been a certain amount of irresponsible secession talk 
in the Maritime Provinces, and also in the Prairie Provinces. 
Neither is this to be wondered at, when one considers the origi 
of the various parts. 

Quebec has a distinct and peculiar character of its own. 
On that ‘voyage up the St. Lawrence, after nearly two days’ 
steaming, the ship will bend with the river, and on the north bank 
in the distance is seen the city of Quebec. It is an old-fashioned 
city, with many churches and houses built one higher than the 
other on the side of the hill that rises to the plains of Abraham. 
Here in 1608 Champlain landed and started a fur-trading port. 
It seems strange to be landing in the New World at a city over 
300 years old, but stranger still when one finds out the character 
of the city and province of Quebec. Here is a society older than 
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any in Western Europe. For 250 years changes have been. 


small, The 3,000,000 inhabitants of the province are 

the descendants of emigrants from France who left before 1690, 
Since then there has been hardly any colonisation, and. one 
walks in a tradition and atmosphere not dissimilar to that. of 
the time of Louis XIV. These people have settled here, prospered 
and increased in numbers. They are contented, unambitious, 
unenterprising. They are not worried by doubts or progress; 
they have been saved from the unhappiness of having to think 
for themselves. They have found the Iroquois and Nature a 
sufficient foe to tackle. Over them the seigneur and the priest, 
and now the priest alone, have exercised intellectual dominion, 
Nowhere, I suppose, in the Christian world is the power of the 
priest so unchallenged. The Roman Catholic Church in Quebec 
has taken, like the Grand Inquisitor in the Brothers Karamazov, 
the freedom and unhappiness of the people upon itself, Education 
is carefully regulated. Not in religion only, but in politics, the 
priest retains the leadership; the village priest is the most 
important politician in Quebec, and without his approval no 
statesman and no programme stands a chance. 

Here is art important element in the make-up of Canada. 
Nearly a third of the total population are French Catholics, a 
strange, aloof people who have no use for the gods of progress 
and organisation. These Quebec habitants have strange ways 
about them. In politics they call themselves Liberal, but that 
is only because they called themselves by that name a long time 
ago and are too conservative to change. In religion an unbend- 
ing conservatism prevails. Of late the priests have begun to 
view with suspicion a small amount of emigration of younger 
sons to the New England States, where they learn new 
ideas, and sometimes return home with them. The priests are 
beginning, therefore, to demand higher barriers against American 
trade, in order that work may be kept at home. 

Determined to resist the modern materialistic spirit which 
they identify with their American neighbours, this community 
of Catholic peasants is equally opposed to further absorption 
by the other parts of Canada. Quebec is jealous of its privileges. 
It stands firm by the British North America Act—the charter 
by which Canada in 1871 became a federation, and by which 
Quebec retains a privileged position in the federation. The 
province has fears for its own position, which is that of a minority 
among English-speaking Protestants. It will not suffer itself 
to be eclipsed, and clings to the British North America Act and 
to the appeal to the Privy Council. Thus one has the curious 
spectacle of a French community setting the highest value on 
its connexion with the Imperial Crown, and it has been said that 
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the last ditch of the defenders of the British connexion will be 
manned by French Canadians. 

Here, then, in Quebec Canada possesses what could be a weak- 
ness, but what is probably an element of diversity of the highest 
value for its future welfare. The little white farms along the St. 
Lawrence, though one hears scanty news of them, add variety 
and dignity to the life of the nation. 

There are in Canada at least four other sections, different in 
origin and outlook. British Columbia, settled largely by English- 
men and possessing a mild climate with great lumber and fruit- 
growing industries, contrasts strongly with the Prairie Provinces, 
that have been going only for twenty or thirty years, and support 
mainly an agricultural population drawn from Northern Europe 
and from the United States. Then there is Ontario, the indus- 
trialised, perhaps over-much - industrialised, part of Canada, 
founded 150 years ago by the courage and endurance of the 
United Empire loyalists who left the United States in their 
thousands after the War of American Independence. The popu- 
lation of Ontario is English and Scotch, rather narrowly Protestant 
in outlook, but a shrewd, progressive community drawing now 
from the United States many of its ideas and much of its capital. 
Easternmost are the Maritime Provinces, a shipping, lumbering 
and fishing community, by nature much more allied to the New 
England States, and only with much loss and pain clinging to the 
rest of Canada: The greater part of its population is descended 
from the other wing of United Empire loyalists and from high- 
landers. These two provinces, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
would profit greatly if they could become merged in the United 
States and could break down the tariff walls that prevent their 
natural development. 

Western-moving progress has passed these provinces. They 
have been left behind by the newer, richer lands, and their natural 
outlet to the south has been blocked. They often feel aggrieved 
at the orientation east and west which they must obey in the 
interest of Canada. Secession talk is no new thing here, and 
perhaps it must not be taken too seriously, but the problem of the 
Maritime Provinces is one of the most enduring and difficult 
questions that Canadian statesmanship has to face. 

If Canada sometimes proclaims and attests its nationhood 
more aggressively than seems necessary, the reason is this under- 
lying diversity, which makes the people sensitive. To under- 
stand the country it is necessary to appreciate the force of this 
sectionalism, while remembering that, in spite of it, Canada is a 
nation—a nation the more highly coloured in expression because 
of certain natural weaknesses. 


In the task of nation-building Canadian democracy has done 
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well. But there are other victories. While the efforts of England 
have been given to the development of political institutions, to 
the fostering of a highly developed life on a narrow front, American 
democracy is rendering its service by raising the standard of life 
of the whole people. Although there are bad patches, more 
particularly among European-born immigrants, the conditions of 
living are much better in America than anywhere else at any 
period in history. An easy indifference about wealth is a little 
unnatural, a trifle put on. There is a crime of poverty, of that 
starved, ungenerous sort of existence, that is soon translatable 
into terms of spiritual loss. There has to be an end to the poverty 
that blinds men from taking pride in themselves. Equality of 
wealth is not a matter of importance ; the elimination of poverty 
is. It is often enough for the average Englishman, when told of 
America, to mutter something about materialism, and to return 
into himself comfortable and self-flattered. 

Canadian and American democracy has not bothered its head 
about the tremendous trivialities that have so often disturbed the 
peace of Europe: it has been concerned with the raising of the 
standard of life—with questionings about smoke-free towns 
rather than frontier posts. In their care for the sick, in the 
purification and provision of milk, in the cleanliness of food, they 
are a long way ahead of us. What does this mean for the future 
of man? So much misery and failure is due to preventable 
poverty and disease ; who can draw a fine distinction between 
what is material and what is spiritual? The Canadians and 
Americans have set out to improve the average ; they spend great 
efforts and money upon it, and we ought to be just in our apprecia- 
tion of this side of their life. After all, it goes for something when 
a nation can prove that a smokeless city is possible, or that high 
wages pay. It is a contribution to life of some value ; and when 
millionaires give for education, for art, for medical research, 
millions of dollars so that an Englishman grows green with envy, 
you have something which means much, both of good and evil, in 
the story of the race. 

And arising out of this average ‘ levelling-up ’ there are not 
the same class distinctions in Canada as in England. In 
Napoleon’s army each soldier was said to carry a marshal’s baton 
in his knapsack ; in America each man assumes that he is capable 
of sitting in the director’s chair, and is quite likely to do so some 
day. Even if that turns out to be a little optimistic, he never 
allows anyone to forget that one man is as good as another. It 
will not be difficult to remember instances of this kind of equali- 
tarianism among the Canadian soldiers in the war. Titles (even 
though it be said sotto voce there is no greater admirer of titles than 
the Canadian) are officially frowned upon. The motor car a 
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few years ago might have been a mark of class distinction, but 
it is not the least of the services which Ford has rendered to 
America that his car prevented a social cleavage. A Packard 
and a Ford might be different things to look at, but the owner of 
the Ford would not consider his machine any the less a motor. 
In regard to equality and class distinctions English ideas are 
different. Out there the ‘ man in the street ’ has received a great 
glorification, and there are disadvantages about this. Anything 
which deviates from type is likely to be ruthlessly eliminated. 
This remark is less true of Canada than of the United States ; 
but, generally speaking, liberty is less safe on the American 
continent than it is in England—individuality is more inclined to 
be forced into a mould. 
Average opinion has become so vociferous, so powerful, that 
anything unorthodox stands a poor chance. Not in law courts, 
nor in dismissals from position, but in the events of every- 
day life, does this tyranny take most effect—the hour-to-hour 
oppression of an outspoken public opinion, that browbeats every 
digression from type. It was just this danger that was foreseen 
150 years ago in America by De Tocqueville, and fifty years ago 
in England by J. S. Mill. Armed, as never before, by a certain 
standard of education, and having at hand a ready slave and 
master in the Press, average opinion, pluming itself on an unreal 


equality, is ready to do battle with all that is strange to it. 


There is a type of mind which wants to find in history some one 
controlling factor. The followers of Karl Marx discoursed on an 
economic interpretation of history, thinkers like Figgis substi- 
tuted a religious interpretation, and more lately men have found 
an explanation of all historical events in geographical control. 
There is a good deal in this; certainly 3000 miles of ocean and 
different climatic conditions are responsible for a good deal of the 
difference between Canada and England. Time moulds separate 
nations under different conditions. Despite the connexion in our 
blood and English institutions on a new soil, the people of Canada 
are bound to develop an individuality of their own. It is entirely 
desirable that they should. So far as Canada, Australia, and the 
other Dominions are concerned, the British Empire is dead, and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations lives in its place; and it 
would lead to happier relations between the members of the 
Commonwealth if we made the assumption that the Dominions 
have already attained their majority and are developing separate 
and distinct nationhoods. 

Geography is a strong controlling factor, but not the only 
one. As Canada made herself one despite all the pulls of 
geographical conditions, so can sentiment, similar institutions, 
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affection, loyalty to the same Crown, bind the ocean and keep 
our two peoples together. The British Commonwealth of Nations 
is a reality, made stronger by a frank ‘recognition that we are 
different. 

The ideal British Commonwealth may not survive ; it depends 
upon our efforts to understand the new world. Canada’s real 
contribution to the society of nations is in its interpretation of 
England to the United States and of the United States to England. 
It alone can understand both. Canada has mainly English institu- 
tions and a political system like ours, while at the same time she 
is daily mixing ‘with American ideas. By sentiment and sym- 
pathy she is attached to England, but she is more akin to her big 
neighbour in current ideas and outlook. She knows both of the 
main branches of the English-speaking world, and yet she is 
distinct from both. She is as much a separate people from our- 
selves as she is likely to remain separate from the United States. 
She has an individuality distinct from both, and is not likely to 
be swamped by either. 

There are other things in which England and Canada are 
different. One might, for instance, mention that there is much 


less home life in Canada, and that there is a different quality of. 


faith about the future. Most of us believe in the future of our 
own country, but in a new country like Canada the faith is intense. 
Men always seem to be thinking of the future, and it lends a 
tremendous power and directness to their work. You could as 


soon convince the chrysalis that it had no future as persuade a ~ 


Canadian to leave off ruminating about the immensity of the 
promise of his country—that not long distant time when it will 


have more inhabitants than England, and will be making use of — 
its vast riches, hardly yet scraped. In estimating the difference « 


in outlook between the Englishman and the Canadian you are 
bound to take into consideration a different orientation of mind: 


They are always making plans and devising new schemes. An ~ 


Englishman is proud of his history, a Canadian of his future. 


GEOFFREY F. BELL: 
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In the whole of the Union of South Africa there are between 
170,000 and 180,000 Indians, about 155,000 of whom are living 
in Natal. What is still known as the Indian problem is therefore 
most acute in the ‘ Garden Province.’ Since the visit of the South 
African Indian Congress deputation to India in 1925 and the 
conferences of the official Indian delegations with the Union 
Government in 1926 and 1927, the position of Indians in South 
Africa has undoubtedly improved. Then the Europeans here 
seemed bent on forcing every Indian out of the country, an atti- 
tude that to-day, fortunately, has almost disappeared. 

It was argued that Indians were multiplying so rapidly that 
they threatened to swamp the white races. To avoid such danger 
the need for better repatriation schemes and restriction of Indian 

‘immigration was essential. Indians were looked down upon by 
race-conscious whites and regarded with envy and jealousy by 
other races. But many Indians held fairly high positions in local 
society. Many had seats on the city councils and a few were 

| members of the provincial councils. In Durban, with an Asiatic 
population of over 50,000, whole blocks of buildings were owned 
by Indians, who lived in the select parts of the town, and main- 
tained expensive motor cars, sometimes driven by white chauf- 

feurs. They had societies and associations, and, although 
inclined to confine interests to their own people, would gladly 
accept invitations to circles once the strict preserve of the white 
man. 

Many of the Indians in South Africa to-day are descended from 

_the few thousands brought over many years ago to labour in the 
Natal sugar plantations, where the natives were too indolent for 
the work. Many have now adopted the ideals of Western civilisa- 

| tion, and a number, without being compelled to do so, have been 

’ converted to Christianity,’ South Africa is obviously their country. 

. Had the sterner councils ofthe more ruthless prevailed, they would 

ave arrived in India strangers in a strange land. These would 
have suffered most if the Areas Reservation and. 

(Further Provision) Bill, introduced into the House of Assembly 

_ by Dr. Malan, Minister of Interior and Health, had become law. 
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This Bill aimed at stopping the encroachment of Indians upon 
the social and commercial life of Europeans and coloured people 
and at reducing the Indian population of South Africa. Over 
3¢ 900 Indians have been repatriated voluntarily, and this policy 
wuil still be pursued. 
As a result of the agitation awakened by this Bill, a deputa- 
tion, with as its personnel Sir George F. Paddison, C.S.I., Sir Diva 
‘ Prasad Sarvadhikary, and the Hon. Syed Rasa Ala, arrived in 
South Africa from India, its object being to make first-hand 
observations of the problem. The work was done so sympatheti- 
cally and tactfully that the antagonistic feeling had been lessened 
considerably by the time the deputation departed and the South 
African parliamentary deputation sailed for India. This deputa- 
tion was headed by the Minister of Mines and Industries, the Hon. 
F. W. Beyers. There were six members of the House of Assembly 
and a departmental representative. While in India these men 


were brought to consider the problem from many new aspects, 
and it was agreed that the Union Government would meet a 
delegation from India, when the problem would be discussed from 
every angle with the — of arriving at a solution satisfactory 
to both sides. 

The Habibullah delegation was carefully selected. It was 
headed by Sir Muhammad Habibullah. There were seven other 
members, including Sir George Paddison and the Right Hon. 
Srinavasa Sastri, first Indian Agent-General in South Africa. 
The first conference took place in Cape Town on December 17, 
1926, and by January 11, 1927, differences had been discussed 
so frankly and freely that eight articles, since known as the Cape 
Town Agreement, were drafted and subsequently approved by 
the Indian and South African Governments as a suitable basis 
for future guidance. The fundamental idea of this agreement is 
assisted emigration, and between 1927 and 1929 Indians left 
South Africa at the rate of 3000 a year. The number now has a 
tendency to dwindle, one reason for this being assigned to the 
negligence of the Indian Government in caring for emigrants 
according to the provisions of the Cape Town Agreement. 

At this memorable conference it was resolved that : 

1. Both Governments reaffirm their recognition of the right 
of South Africa to use all just and legitimate means for the 
maintenance of Western standards of life. 

2. The Union Government recognise that Indians domiciled 
in the Union, who are prepared to conform to Western standards 
of life, should be enabled to do so. 

3. For those Indians in the Union who may desire to avail 
themselves of it the Union Government will organise a scheme of 
_ assisted emigration to India or other countries where Western 
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standards are not required. Union domicile will be lost after 
three years’ continuous absence from the Union in agreement 
with the proposed revision of the law relating to domicile, which 
will be of general application. Emigrants under the Assisted 
Emigration Scheme, who desire to return to the Union within 
the three years, will be allowed to do so only on refund to the 
Union Government of the cost of the assistance received by them. 

4. The Government of India recognise their obligation to 
look after such emigrants on their arrival in India. 

5. The admission into the Union of the wives and minor 
children of Indians permanently domiciled in the Union will be 
regulated by paragraph 3 of resolution 21 of the Imperial Con- 


ference of 1918. 
6. In the expectation that the difficulties with which the 


Union has been confronted will be materially lessened by the 
agreement which has now happily been reached between the two 
Governments, and in order that the agreement may come into 
operation under the most favourable auspices and have a fair 
trial, the Government of the Union of South Africa have decided 
not to proceed further with the Areas Reservation and Immi- 
gration and Registration (Further Provision) Bill. 

7. The two Governments have agreed to watch the working 
of the agreement now reached and to exchange views from time 
to time as to any change that experience may suggest. 

8. The Government of the Union of South Africa have 
requested the Government of India to appoint an agent in the 
Union in order to secure continuous and effective co-operation 
between the two Governments. 

The first. Indian Agent-General was the Right Hon. Srinavasa 
Sastri, who was succeeded early in 1929 by Sir Venkata Reddi. 
Mr. Sastri was a notable success in South Africa. His remark- 
able ability as statesman, orator and writer, his personality and 
learning, had an admirable influence during the early period of 
the agreement’s trial. He formed Indo-European councils in 
Durban and Johannesburg, the idea being to bring the two sec- 
tions together on a common footing, so that problems may be 
discussed and a better understanding established. These councils, 
consisting of an equal number of Europeans and Indians, are 
doing excellent work. 

An Indian problem of sorts still exists in South Africa. A 
certain section of the white community would solve it by repatriat- 
ing every Indian in the country, as was done many years ago 
with the Chinese labourers in the Transvaal. The Indians, 
however, were invited to Natal with certain rights of domicile 
not promised the Chinese. The planters tried to obtain Indian 
labourers on the same basis as that upon which Chinese labour 
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was brought to South Africa, but Lord Curzon, the Viceroy of 
India, refused to sanction the proposal. The planters were thus 
forced to grant the coolies the privileges desired. a 

But the Indians were not treated with the fairness e 
of a British country. The European trader’s bitterness at Indian 
undercutting can be understood, but not the rigorous legislation 
of a responsible Government. Soon after the union of the four 
provinces now comprising South Africa there was the passive 
resistance movement of Mr. Ghandi, which led to the Smuts 
Ghandi Agreement. In the terms of this the South African 
Government contracted to treat Indians already in the country 
as British subjects, and the Indian Government agreed to restricted 
immigration. Free Indian immigration into Natal stopped in 
1896, and after r91z the Indian Government would not let its 
subjects emigrate to South Africa. No Indians have settled in 
the country since 1914. Before the motion restricting immigra- 
tion, introduced in India by the late Mr. Gokhale, became law, 
Natal sugar planters, assisted by the Natal Government, tried to 
recruit as many Indians as possible. About eighty headmen 
were sent over, but, in spite of these and other efforts, the Indian 
Government would not allow any of its subjects to go to Natal. 

The Indian trader—and his method is the principal one. by 
which these people earn a livelihood in South Africa—is charged 
with a low commercial morality, of paying lower wages than the 
European and of underselling him. The Indian’s answer to the 
first charge is that because some of his race err in this respect it 
does not argue that all are offenders. Traders from Central 
Europe are greater criminals. It is not fair either to level the 
other charges against the Indian trader only. Grocers and 
drapers in South Africa generally sell certain lines at figures lower 
than the wholesale prices. Instances, too, can be quoted where 
European tradesmen sell goods at lower prices than Indian shop- 
keepers a few yards away. And most of the large industrial and 
commercial firms in South Africa pay assistants scandalously low 
wages. 

There is more foundation to the charge that Indians are 
insanitary and unhealthy in their mode of living. But it must 
not be forgotten that public health authorities have full power 
to deal with cases of lack of sanitation. In the same way the 
complaint that Indians have little interest in the affairs of the 
country is answered by the fact that, whatever their educational 
and other qualifications, they have little opportunity for doing so. 
Conditions have altered since 1926, but the white skilled worker 
still refuses the Indian the admission to his trade union which 
would enable the Indian to raise his standard. Exploitation of 
Indian and coloured labour is inevitable. There are few signs of 
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white trade unions in South Africa changing their attitude, but 


that is the only solution to the problem they face. 
_ The Indian population of South Africa is not increasing 
tapidly. During the ten years between 1911 and 1921 Indians in 
Natal, where they still outnumber the white races, increased 
6 per cent. and the Europeans nearly 40 per cent. For the whole 
of South Africa there was an increase of 243,246 in the European 
population and 13,528 in the Asiatic population, There is thus 
little danger of the white races being swamped by yellow races. 
The main reason for this slow rate of increase is the preponderance 
of Asiatic males; the wives of many resident Indians live in 
India. The restrictions placed upon immigration and inter- 
provincial movements is another influence, and a third is the 
provisions of the Indian Relief Act of 1914, which allowed 
for the repatriation of Indians, with wives and children, who 
volunteered to return. In 1924 the Smuts Government intro- 
duced a Class Areas Bill, a prominent provision of which was the 
reservation of definite areas in towns for European residence and 
trading. If this Bill had become law the Government would have 
been able to force Indians to certain parts of towns. Asiatics 
protested violently against the proposed measure, but it was 
saved from becoming law by the dissolution of Parliament and 
the election of the Hertzog Government. A strong recast of this 
Class Areas Bill was the measure later introduced by Dr. Malan 
and the cause of the final agreement with India. On the whole, 
Indians form a minor section of South Africa’s population. The 
1926 census was of the European race only, and that gave as the 
total 1,676,660. The total number of all races in the Union is 
now about 7,000,000. Of a non-European population of about 
5,500,000 the Indian proportion is very small. 

The view is still held that with the increase of the native 
population the presence of even this small number of Indians 
must lead to unpleasant complications. Those who argue this 
way are inclined to credit Indians in South Africa with the ability 
to increase at a much faster rate than the small number makes 
physically possible. Altogether the problem seems to be solving 
itself. In course of time the presence of Indians in South Africa 
will not be regarded as a problem. In the official forecasted 
progression of population up to 1971 no mention is made of the 
Asiatic element, which is obviously regarded as a negligible 
factor. The European population is then expected to reach 
nearly 5,000,000, while the native population will be about 
17,000,000. 

Most Indians in South Africa are accused of sending money out 
of the country and restricted in parts of Natal and the Cape from 
investing money in South Africa. Only Indians whose home is 
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in India and commercial domicile in South Africa regularly send 


money out of the country. In the Transvaal Indians may not 
buy land, and as far as possible they were kept from settling there. 
In addition to this, Europeans seem to forget that their people 
send money overseas and many business houses are financed from 
America and Europe. The Indian is not always wrong. 

To-day the term ‘ assisted emigration ’ is used instead of the 
old one of ‘ repatriation scheme.’ When it is remembered that 
many availing themselves of it were born in South Africa, it is 
obviously more correct. An alteration of more importance is 
the fact that emigrants are not compelled to sign a document 
relinquishing domicile and receive a small sum of money in 
. return as compensation. The right of re-entry is thus retained, 
should the country in which settlement is attempted prove un- 
suitable. It is an important concession that Indian emigrants 
are treated on the same basis as those of other races. By the 
new Act all emigrants from South Africa who remain away three 
years lose their rights of domicile. The only exception is when 
the Minister of Interior issues a special permit. 

In addition to, or in lieu of, the bonus monthly pensions are 
now issued to the sick and disabled. The distribution of these 
has been taken over by the Indian Government. The bonuses 
now offered are far more generous than under the old scheme, and 
another. welcome alteration is the fixing of sixteen as the age of 
majority for children concerned in assisted emigration schemes. 
Previously children under sixteen would be admitted into South 
Africa as minors when their parents were domiciled in the Union, 
but when repatriated a man was compelled to take all his children 
under twenty-one with him. The required age in this case is now 
sixteen. 

It has been said that the dispute between South Africa and 
India is as old as President Kruger, who is now but an historical 
figure. The last three years have been the most settled period 
since the beginning of Indian immigration to South Africa on 
November 17, 1860. It is also said that no satisfactory solution 
has yet been reached, but the altered feeling has ended a painful 
controversy and opened the way to a better understanding in 
the future. Before the South African War the Transvaal was 
the stumbling-block, but since then the leaders in the anti-Asiatic 
feeling have been the British sections. With Union the position 
of Indians rapidly became worse, well-meaning South African 
party leaders feeling it necessary to retain the support of their 
Natal adherents by ignoring the undoubtedly just demands of 
the Indian Government and of the leading Indians in South 
Africa. Indians once had parliamentary franchise in Natal, but 
lost it in 1896. Many years later municipal franchise was taken 
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from them. Individuals already registered, however, were 
allowed to continue to vote, but they would not elect a man of 
their own race. By combining Indians could elect a European 
to represent their interests. 

Except for the hundred or so Indians serving as waiters and 
in similar capacities, the Orange Free State is closed to Asiatics. 
Many more have been admitted into the Transvaal, but they are 
not allowed to vote in municipal or parliamentary elections, have 
generally to live in locations, where houses are only occupied 
temporarily, and may not own immovable property. It is rare 
for new licences to be issued to Indians in the Transvaal; old 
licences are frequently renewed, occasionally with difficulty. 
From the Indian point of view the Cape is the most favoured 
province. Here they have municipal and parliamentary. fran- 
chise. This is probably a survival of the sentiment prevailing 
when Cecil John Rhodes was Prime Minister of the Cape. His 
policy was one of equal laws for all civilised people, irrespective 
of race. But in the Cape, as much as in other parts of South 
Africa, theatres and cinemas are the subject of a strict segregation. 
They are designed either for coloured people or for Europeans. 
Hotels catering for Europeans will not admit Indians, who are 
also subject to many restrictions on long-distance trains and on 
ships. There was a time when they were not allowed on pave- 
ments, but that sort of foolishness has almost disappeared in 
South Africa to-day. 

Educational facilities for Indians in South Africa have long 
been very poor. Until the opening of the Sastri College in Natal 
the only institution for higher education open to Indians was 
the South African Native College at Fort Hare. This college 
was opened by His Excellency the Governor-General of South 
Africa on December 14, 1929. The college is in Durban, and 
the six principal members of its staff are to be selected from 
among teachers in India. 

In spite of the many injustices under which Indians in South 
Africa have laboured, there can be little doubt that in general they 
are better off in the Union than they would be in India. The idea 
that Indians in South Africa are pressed under cruelly, subject to 
disheartening periods of unemployment, to poverty and other 
hardships, is wrong. The proportion of wealthy Indians is much 
higher in South Africa than in India, where the country is so 
overcrowded and competition so keen that few men of this type 
could have risen high. Class for class, South African Indians are 
far more comfortable than their fellows in India. 

The political and social interests of Indians are now guarded 
by the South African Indian Congress, with which are affiliated 
the Natal Indian Congress, the Transvaal Indian Congress, and 
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the Cape British Indian Council. This Congress is recognised by 
both the Indian and the South African Governments as repre- 
senting the Indians of the Union. In the Transvaal, it might be 
mentioned incidentally, there are now nearly 16,000 Indians, 
Housing has been receiving much consideration from these bodies, 
In Durban a special Housing Board was appointed in 1928. Many 
important recommendations were embodied in the report, but so 
far nothing has been done to carry them out. Housing and 
sanitation, wages and organisation of tradesmen, and traders’ 
licences are the main conditions in which a need for urgent 
improvement is felt. 

A point on which there is always likely to be misunderstanding 
is the definition of Western standards, which fill so vital a place 
‘in the agreement. It has been said that this aspect of the problem 
is of no consequence, but to argue in this way is to ignore the fact 
that failure on the part of Indians to reach this standard renders 
them liable to be sent out of the country. Various definitions, 
some with legal sanction, have been tried, but on the whole they 
are not satisfactory. It has to be acknowledged that this 
Western standard differs with individuals ; to expect the lowest 
class of Indian to live up to the ideals and habits of the best type 
of European is manifestly unjust. Personal cleanliness, habits, 
intellectual interests, amusements, modes of building and deco- 
rating form some of the vital differences between civilisation in the 
East and the West. The ability to accumulate wealth does not in 
itself constitute living up to a Western standard. In India itself 
some of the wealthiest people are the trading and moneylending 
castes, but the actual standard of living among these people is 
much below that of the poorer professional classes. Indians in 
South Africa live on very much the same style as certain classes 
of Europeans. No contrasts like that of cities and cantonments, 
as offered in India, are to be seen in the Union. A comparison 
of the design, cleanliness, and refinement of a cantonment with 
an adjoining native city will satisfy the most sceptical of the 
superiority of European methods and their difference from those 
of natives. In cities like Durban, where there are definite Indian 
areas, differences are noticed. Before condemning, however, it 
should be remembered that as many Europeans sink to the Indian 
level as Indians live up in the European way to the incomes they 
are earning. If sanitary and other laws are enforced without 
racial discrimination, difficulties here would readily disappear. 


W. L. SPEIGHT. 
120, Kloof Street, Cape Town. 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN JERUSALEM 


THERE are few features of the life of the Church of England so 
singular as the Church’s representation in the Holy City, and the 
unique nature of that representation calls for the closest study and 
attention. There, in the Holy City of Jerusalem, side by side 
with the ecclesiastical buildings of the Greek, Latin, Armenian, 
Syrian, Coptic, and Abyssinian Churches, stands the Anglican 
Collegiate Church of St. George as an outward and visible sign 
of the embassy of our national Church to the religious capital. of 
Christendom. If, even before the Great War, when Palestine 
formed part of the Ottoman Empire, it was deemed eminently 
desirable that the Church of England should be represented in 
Jerusalem, the establishment of a British mandate over the 
country has converted desirability into absolute necessity. In 
the last decade the religious significance of Jerusalem has been 
magnified. The Zionist policy of the British Government has 
had the effect of enhancing the position of the city in the eyes 
of the Jews, and for this very reason the people of Islam have 
stressed its sanctity as taking precedence next to the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina. The Christian Churches have therefore 
worked for the maintenance and possible improvement of their 
position, while the Church of England has fulfilled her function 
as representing the national religion of the Power with paramount 
influence in the Holy Land. 

Before attempting to describe the ambassadorial nature of 
the Jerusalem bishopric and its relations with other religious 
bodies represented in the Holy City, it is as well to give some 
account of how this bishopric came to be created. The failure of 
several attempts on the part of Lutheran Germany to recover 
episcopal orders through Rome led Frederick William IV. of 
Prussia to approach England, with a view to founding a bishopric 
in Jerusalem as a means of attaining that object. The bishopric 
was founded in 1841, its income being provided by the interest of 
an endowment fund raised in England and of a capital sum set 
aside from the privy purse of the King of Prussia. The nomina- 
tion to the see thus financed was vested in England and Prussia 
alternately, the Archbishop of Canterbury nominating to the 
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Crown on the English side and having the right of veto on the 
Prussian nomination. The original objects publicly set forth as 
the aims towards which the bishop was to devote his efforts were, 
first, Christian unity, and, secondly, the preaching of the Gospel 
to the Jews, beginning at Jerusalem. Therefore, in the commenda- 
tory letter presented by the first bishop to the Patriarch of Jeru- 
salem, the Archbishop of Canterbury said that the bishop was 
‘charged . . . not to intermeddle in any way with the jurisdic. 
tion of the prelates of the Eastern Churches ’ and ‘ by all means in 
his power to promote a mutual interchange of respect, courtesy 
and kindness,’ and a ‘ hearty desire’ was expressed to ‘ renew 
that amicable intercourse with the ancient Churches of the East 
which has been suspended for ages, and which, if restored, may 
have the effect, with the blessing of God, of putting an end to 
the divisions which have brought the most grievous calamities 
to the Church of Christ.’ Further, in the authentic statement of 
the proceedings on the establishment of the Jerusalem bishopric 
it.is recorded that the bishop’s ‘ chief missionary care will be 
directed to the conversion of the Jews, to their protection, and 
to their useful employment.’ 

The bishopric, -as then founded, was distinctly unpopular with 
many Churchmen on account of its connexion with a non-epis- 
copal communion, and because of their failure to appreciate the 
difference between episcopal jurisdiction as exercised in the West, 
where it is territorial, and in the East, where several bishops 
have jurisdiction in the same area, each over the members of their 
own communion. This led to the unfounded fear that there was 
an attempt to intrude on the rights of the Greek Patriarch as 
Bishop of Jerusalem. Changes, however, were approaching which 
altered the whole position. A further failure to obtain episcopal 
orders for the Lutherans, when Bishop Gobat referred a request 
from the King of Prussia for the consecration of certain Lutheran 
ministers, prepared the way for the withdrawal of Prussia from 
the contract ; and on the death of Bishop Barclay in 1881 the 
bishopric fell into abeyance. It was not until six years later, in 
1887, that it was reconstituted as an Anglican see by Archbishop 
Benson, and Dr. Blyth, then Archdeacon of Rangoon, was con- 
secrated Bishop in Jerusalem and the East, the Greek Patriarch 
having said that it was ‘ necessary that a bishop of the Church 
of England . . . should be placed in the Holy City.’ The aims 
of the bishopric—Christian unity on Catholic principles and the 
conversion of the Jews—remained as in 1841, but the bishopric 
itself was duly regularised. In the East there had never been any 
question on this point, and under Bishop Blyth’s administration 
it gained rapid and solid support both at home and abroad, so 
that the bishop become recognised as the representative of the 
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whole Anglican communion among the other representative 
bishops in the Holy City. 

During all this time the Patriarch of Jerusalem was most 
sympathetic towards Bishop Blyth, saying that ‘ mutual under- 
standing and union will be best promoted if you show us services 
truly representing the uses in your Church’; and again, ‘ we 
welcome your missionary work,’ after lamenting that the law of 
the Ottoman Empire prohibited such work on the part of the 
Churchvs in Palestine. The law being then as it was, the method 
of representation of the Church of England took the form of a 
church with schools and medical work attached to it; and the 
work was carried on not only in Jerusalem, the headquarters of 
the bishopric and of all the Christian Churches, but also in smaller 
centres where opportunity offered without interfering with the 
efforts of others. Means to carry on the work were provided by a 
fund opened with the offertory alms given at the bishop’s con- 
secration, and known as the Jerusalem Bishopric Mission Fund ; 
but the name was afterwards changed to the Jerusalem and the 
East Mission Fund, so as to avoid confusion with the Bishopric 
Endowment Fund. In order to safeguard the continuity of work 
and legalise medical institutions in the Ottoman Empire, it was 
essential that schools, hospitals and dispensaries should be located 
in buildings belonging to their respective missions and protected 
by imperial firmans, and for this reason the bishop opened his 
Land and Buildings Fund, donations to which were limited to 
the objects specified by the donors, but the Mission Fund was, and 
still is, of the nature of an English diocesan fund, and is adminis- 
tered by the bishop at his discretion for missionary purposes. It 
was not, however, until 1894 that St. George’s College buildings 
were begun, and it was only in 1910 that the group of buildings 
(church, bishop’s house, clergy house, etc.) was finished ; but if 
the tout ensemble has been the result of years of unremitting toil, 
it certainly fulfils the object of upholding the dignity of the 
Church of England in Jerusalem, and provides most suitable 
accommodation for the various activities of the mission. It is 
interesting to note that it was on the bishop’s table at St. George’s 
Close that the surrender of Jerusalem was signed by the Turkish 
commander on December 9, 1917. The Jerusalem bishopric 
then comprised Egypt and the Sudan, as well as Syria, Palestine, 
and Cyprus, but now that a separate bishop has been appointed 
for Egypt and the Sudan the jurisdiction of the present bishop 
(Dr. MacInnes) is confined to Palestine, Syria, Cyprus, and such 
parts of Asia Minor as are not assigned to the Bishop of Gibraltar. 
The Collegiate Church has the status of a cathedral, having the 
bishop’s seat and a dean, archdeacon, and canons; but the 
style, although in general use, is not officially assumed, as the 
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Patriarch of Jerusalem is the Bishop of Jerusalem, and the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre is the cathedral of the Holy 
City. 

‘Under present conditions the objects of the mission have 
undergone little material change, except that the missionary 
work has been extended to Moslems, and has become more fruitful 
in this direction in consequence of the emancipation of the people 
of Palestine and Syria from the domination of the Turks. It may 
be summarised as follows : 

1. The establishment and maintenance of mission work among 
the Jews and Moslems in Bible lands. 

2. The provision of Church privileges for English Church- 
people resident therein. 

3. The maintenance of relations of Christian charity, now so 
happily established, with the other Christian Churches repre- 
sented in Jerusalem, especially the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
with a view to co-operation on Catholic principles and to the 
promotion of Christian unity, as laid down in the statement of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and the Bishop of 
London on the reconstitution of the bishopric in 1887. 

The essentially ambassadorial nature of the bishopric imposes 
upon it the twofold duty of keeping the Church at home informed 
regarding the religious position in Palestine and of maintaining 
such relations with other Churches and religions as to enable it 
to use the influence it believes to be for their help and benefit ; 
and it was with this aspect in view that St. George’s began to 
grow to its present dimensions. Long before the cathedral was 
consecrated in 1898 the then Orthodox patriarch suggested both 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Anglican Bishop of 
Jerusalem that a church should be built in the Holy City to show 
to the Eastern Orthodox Church the manner of worship of the 
Anglican communion in its most seemly form, and the patriarch 
believed that this would draw the two Churches together better 
than any other means. That His Beatitude’s forecast was correct 
has been amply proved by the remarkable progress made in 
Anglican-Orthodox relations to which I will refer later in this 
article. But, although the bishop’s activities must necessarily 
be multifarious, one common feature unites them all, and they 
are all governed by one ideal—namely, that the primary function 
of the Anglican bishop in Jerusalem is the worthy representation 
of the Anglican communion in the Holy City and the Holy Land. 
This principle is carried out by every other branch of the Church, 
from the Church of Rome to that of Abyssinia. Moreover, 
Palestine is a country peopled neither by a nation nor by different 
races, but by individuals of different religions, so that a man’s 
religion is of much more importance than his nationality. It 
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therefore follows that, as Great Britain has been delegated to 
guide and protect these people politically, the religious side of the 
British race cannot escape their careful scrutiny, and must 
necessarily be shown to them in such a way as to earn their 
respect and justify their confidence. This is the function of the 
Jerusalem and the East Mission, whose primary object is to create 
a friendly atmosphere of mutual study and, in the case of non- 
Christians, to produce a body of people who, while still remaining 
Jews or Moslems, will at least oppose current and controversial 
travesties of Christianity. The position of the bishop is not an 
easy one. As in the case of an ambassador, it is not only essential] 
that he should be trusted by those whom he represents, but that 
he should be acceptable to and trusted by those to whom he is 
accredited. If an ambassador cannot gain the confidence of the 
people to whom he is sent, or if circumstances arise which, in spite 
of the representative’s own efforts to the contrary, bring him 
under suspicion, his usefulness, or even the smallest possibility of 
his usefulness, ceases and every action on his part is miscon- 
strued and resisted. How to gain and maintain this confidence is 
a problem of which there is no definite solution. All who assume 
such representative duties have to solve the question for them- 
selves according to the special circumstances in which they are 
placed, the type of people among whom they are sent, and their 
own personal qualities. The means that they can use and the 
influences that they can bring to bear vary in each individual case ; 
but one factor remains constant irrespective of local or personal 
peculiarities—namely, that any manner of usefulness’ depends 
solely on the representative’s degree of success in penetrating to the 
very depths the life, thought and mind of the people in question, 
in acquiring a thorough knowledge of their literature and ideals, 
in understanding their limitations, and in sympathising with 
their prejudices. This is the task which the bishop and his staff 
have been called upon to undertake, and results have already 
more than proved the success of their mission. 

One of the canons of St. George’s is specially appointed as an 
expert in Jewish work, and the bishop, knowing the unfriendly 
attitude of the Jews towards Christianity as a result of centuries 
of persecution, asked this canon to make himself fully acquainted 
with the Jewish hopes for a National Home in Palestine and to 
form points of contact with the educated and leading Jews of all 
classes. Dr. Herbert Danby set to work nine years ago, and the 
contacts which he has formed have at least shown that the church 
is sympathetic and friendly to all the finer aspirations of Jewish 
life. He met the Jews on common ground—in literature, scholar- 
ship, Oriental study, and music, in all of which he is an expert— 
with the result that he has now formed lasting friendships with 
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1 any of the most intellectual and cultured Jews in Palestine, 
and has even been asked by the leading Zionists to publish 
lectures given by him on the Jewish attitude towards Christianity. 
This is ample proof that a considerable step forward has been 
taken in the creation of a better atmosphere, and it is significant 
that Dr. Danby has become so prominent in Jewish intellectual 
activity that he is helping to supervise the completion of a 
Dictionary of Ancient and Modern Hebrew compiled by the late 
Eliezer Ben Yehudah, the Jewish genius who was chiefly instru- 
mental in bringing about the revival of the Hebrew language. It 
is also intended that a canon of St. George’s should become an 
expert in work on the Moslem side, but owing to financial diffi- 
culties this side of the work has not yet been fully regularised, 
although Moslem relations are efficiently maintained and pro- 
moted by the bishop himself and by members of the mission staff 
with a knowledge of the Arabic language. The relations between 
St. George’s close and the Moslem religious hierarchy are very 
cordial, and an example of the mutual sympathy existing between 
the two religious bodies is to be found in the fact that the Anglican 
bishop was one of the first to offer his congratulations to King 
Hussein on his assumption of the caliphate in 1924, on which 
occasion he was decorated by the King of the Hedjaz. Both the 
Jewish and Moslem work is carried out by missionaries specially 
trained in their particular branches, by means of schools and 
colleges which attract ever-increasing numbers, and by the ser- 
vices of St. Luke’s Hospital, which has recently been moved from 
Haifa to Hebron. Education and medical treatment are irrespec- 
tive of race and religion, and while St. Luke’s Hospital treats 
in-patients and out-patients, Moslems and Jews, as well as native 
Christians, and provides visitations to the sick of the neighbouring 
villages, St. George’s School educates boys of British, Palestinian, 
American, Armenian, German, Swedish, Russian, Persian, and 
Iraqi nationality, representing the Anglican, Jewish, Moslem, 
Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Syrian Orthodox, Abyssinian 
and Baha’i religions. From every point of view it is impossible to 
speak too highly of St. George’s School in Jerusalem, which offers 
to Oriental youth, be he Christian, Moslem or Jew, the best that 
Britain has to give. 

It is, however, important to remember that from a missionary 
point of view the British residents are of supreme importance. 
Although comparatively few in number, most of them hold posi- 
tions of responsibility where their actions are intimately bound 
up with their religion, and the church’s help is necessary for the 
full and adequate discharge of their duties to Church and State. 
Since the British Government accepted the mandate for Palestine 
many Government officials of all grades have gone to that country, 
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and the Church of England is responsible for them, as well as gr 
the ever-increasing number of visitors and pilgrims who annually 
visit the Holy Land. For this purpose a British chaplaincy has 
been created under the superintendence of the archdeacon, 
while an up-to-date pilgrim hostel has been open for several 
years as a counterpart of the older hospices of the sister Churches 
in Jerusalem. 

As far as the relationships with the Eastern Churches are 
concerned, marked progress has been made in recent years. 
Experts on the position of the Eastern Churches form part of the 
mission staff, and friendships, which there is every hope will 
prove lasting, have been formed with the Greek and Armenian 
patriarchates. The history of Anglican-Orthodox relations is 
too large a subject to elaborate here, but the work of recent years 
has brought about two most significant results which cannot be 
passed unnoticed. First, mutual sympathy and understanding 
have gained so much ground that the Orthodox Patriarchs of 
Jerusalem, Alexandria, and Antioch have now definitely acknow- 
ledged the validity of Anglican orders ; and, secondly, it has been 
agreed that where clergy of the Anglican or Orthodox Churches 
are out of reach of a church building of their own Church they 
can avail themselves of the church buildings of the other Church 
with the sanction of the local bishop. Inter-communion has not 
yet been reached, but an important practical outcome of the efforts 
at friendly approach is shown in the following letter written in 
1919 by the Orthodox Archbishop of Melbourne to the Anglican 
Archbishop of Brisbane : 

I have received an encyclical from the Holy Synod of Athens autho- 
rising me to advise that all members of our Church (not within reach of 
ministrations from their own clergy) should avail themselves of the 
ministrations and Sacraments of the Church of England. . . . Where 
your priests desire and can come into touch with our people, in any attempt 
they may make to invite them to the ministrations and Communion of 
your Church, they will be acting with my freely and gladly given sanction, 
as I recognise that they will be doing a service both to our people and our 
Church. 

As far as the Greek Church is concerned the above clearly shows 
the value of the work’ done by the Anglican bishop in Jerusalem. 

There are, however, two other Eastern Churches with which 
the Anglican bishopric has the most cordial relations—those of 
Abyssinia and Assyria. In 1921 an embassy from Her Royal 
Highness the Empress of Abyssinia arrived in Jerusalem in order 
to request the recovery of the rights which the Abyssinian Church 
had lost in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre ; and His Excellency 
Dejtch Gabra Salassi,! head of this mission, conveyed to Dr. 


2 Governor-General of the Northern Province of Abyssinia and counsellor 
to the Empress Zawdito. 
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MacInnes, the Anglican bishop, the personal greetings of the 
Empress, presenting to him at the same time a brass benediction 
cross and an illuminated manuscript of the Abyssinian Gospels, 
in recognition of the sympathy and help whicn the Anglican 
bishop had so often shown ‘to the representatives of Abyssinian 
Christianity in Jerusalem. Then later, in 1924, His Highness Ras 
Tafari, Prince Regent of Abyssinia, visited St. George’s Close, and 
took occasion to present a sum of money, five enormous sacks of 
coffee, a beautiful benediction cross of pure gold, and three 
volumes in the ancient Ethiopic language, besides decorating the 
bishop with the Star of Ethiopia. Scarcely less significant of 
the high regard in which the bishop is held throughout the Middle 
East was the visit of Mar Shimun, Patriarch Catholicos of the 
Assyrian Christians, who as a mere boy of fifteen spent some days 
in Jerusalem in 1925 and took part in the services at St. George's 
Cathedral. This youthful patriarch is the temporal and spiritual 
tuler of the Assyrians or Nestorians, over whom he holds un- 
limited powers, and represents a people of the highlands of 
Kurdistan who were our staunch allies in the Great War. 

The relation between the Anglican bishopric and the Palestine 
Government is practically that the one is the complement of the 
other. Religion plays so important a part in all Palestine matters 
that close co-operation between the Church and the Adminis- 
tration is essential, while in education and public health the 
Jerusalem and the East Mission gives substantial help to the 
Government departments concerned and receives their assistance 
in return. Even in police duties the staff of the mission has 
rendered valuable service ; for in the recent crisis every available 
member performed the duties of special constable until the 
arrival of sufficient British troops to control the situation. 

Of the many English pilgrimages that have recently visited 
St. George’s Cathedral perhaps the most interesting was that of 
the Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, of which the 
bishop is chaplain, in the spring of 1926. Besides having the 
Ophthalmic Hospital of the Order, which has long done magnifi- 
cent work to combat eye diseases so prevalent among the fellahin, 
they have St. John’s Chapel in the Anglican cathedral as their 
official place of worship; and the presence of the Order once 
more in the Holy Land was a reminder that the great spirit of 
‘ charity that fired the hearts of the knights of St. John 800 years 
ago is ever present in the hearts of their successors to-day. Not 
only has their work brought credit and enhanced prestige to that 
Venerable Order, but it has substantially assisted the ambassa- 
dorial representation of the Church of England. 

Jerusalem, from which might be expected to radiate a spirit 
of peace, has been positively notorious throughout the centuries 
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for violent ecclesiastical disputes in which trivialities have played 


the greater part. Since the war, however, considerable progress 
has been made to reduce ecclesiastical strife to the minimum, and 
the Anglican bishopric has missed no opportunity of encouraging 
harmonious co-operation. The most striking testimony of the 
success of this policy is to be found in the thanksgiving service 
held every year on December 9, the anniversary of the liberation 
of Jerusalem by Lord Allenby—an event for which the greater 
part of the contending factions are united in their varying degrees 
of gratitude. This impressive and unique ceremony, held in the 
Anglican Cathedral of St. George the Martyr under the direction 
of the Anglican bishop, has been attended by the High Com- 
missioner and the heads of the Palestine Administration, as well 
as by the Moslem mayor and the chief notables of the city. The 
Patriarchs of the Greek Orthodox and Armenian Churches have 
attended and taken part in the service. The leading ecclesiastical 
dignitaries of the Syrian, Coptic, and Abyssinian Churches have 
seats by the high altar. The Grand Mufti, Chief Rabbi, and 
representatives of the Arab and Jewish communities have formed 
part of the congregation, and the consuls of the foreign Powers have 
attended, irrespective of the Church to which they belong. Parts 
of the service are conducted in English, others in Arabic, Hebrew, 
Greek, and Armenian ; and differences of race, creed, and language 
are no obstacle to unity of purpose. Nowhere else in the world 
is it possible annually to witness a procession of patriarchs, with 
full robes and decorations, all of different Churches, entering an — 
Anglican cathedral at the invitation of an Anglican bishop, fully 
robed with cope and mitre. The sun-lit cloisters form a dignified 
background to this brilliant procession of peace as it passes along 
headed by the kawasses of the different patriarchates and con- 
sulates, dressed in their rich Oriental uniforms. The High Com- 
missioner’s guard of honour is drawn up at attention in the 
quadrangle ; the Union Jack flies from the masthead of St. 
George’s close ; and the strains of the National Anthem mark the 
opening of this universal thanksgiving in the Holy City. 


E. W. Potson NEWMAN. 
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‘BRUSSELS A HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


BEHIND the busiest streets of Brussels lies hidden a square—so 
still, so old world, that on entering it one seems to step back into 
the spacious leisurely days of long ago. The houses are all 
uniform—of greystone, with massive pediments and rows of 
pillars. Pediment fronts pediment, pillar matches pillar across 
the square. 

It was known as the Place St. Michel in that past time when 
its magnificent houses were the habitation of ‘ rank and fashion.’ 
Now it bears another name, and its dim and dusty mansions, 
fallen from their high estate, serve as offices and warehouses. 

In the centre is a garden with a monument. Belgium, a 
crowned woman, stands there in stone, beside her lion ; chains 
lie about her feet. With proud, free gesture she inscribes an 
immortal deed upon a scroll. 

Around the statue has been dug a crypt with cloisters ; on 
iron doors under its arches many names are engraved. Funeral 
wreaths hang there, in varying stages of mournful decay. 

This spot is holy ground—a place of pilgrimage—for here lie 
buried 600 citizens of Brussels who perished in the revolution of 
1830. 


Belgium has throughout the ages been under the domination 
of some alien power. France, Spain and Austria succeeded one 
another as her overlord, till in the early nineteenth century 
Napoleon brought her back under the heel of France. When that 
titanic empire fell, the Powers of Europe concerted to wrest 
Belgium from Gallic dominion and to establish a barrier State by 
uniting all the Low Countries under the sceptre of William I. of 


Holland. 
Though Belgium would have preferred the restoration of the 


Austrian régime, she was ready at first to accept the situation 
philosophically. It was the inconceivable tactlessness of the 
Dutch which engendered the revolution of 1830. 

There were obvious difficulties, of course, in harmonising the 
two countries. The chief stumbling-block was religion; the 
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cleavage between Catholic Belgium and Calvinistic Holland had 
widened, if anything, during the past two centuries. 

The proclamation of liberty of conscience for all seems to us 
now a logical solution of the struggle between the two cults for 
the position of ‘ State religion.’ Unfortunately it satisfied neither 


National jealousies, too, added their note of inevitable discord. 
The Dutch demanded that Amsterdam should be the capital of 
the new kingdom ; the Belgians, naturally, urged the claims of 
Brussels. The matter was finally left in abeyance! The con- 
stitution of the two Chambers was the subject of bitter discussion 
before the Belgians consented to equality of political representa- 
tion ; they had laid claim to a proportion of two to three, corre- 
sponding to the greater density of their population over the 
Dutch. 

The draft Constitution—‘ the Fundamental Law ’—was sub- 
mitted to the approval of the Belgians in characteristically dis- 
ingenuous fashion. ‘ Notables’ were chosen in each district by 
local authorities to vote on the subject, in the proportion of one 
representative for each 2000 souls. William, fearing the unpopu- 
larity of the Liberty of Conscience clause, tried to forestall protest 
by excluding religious matters from the suffrage ; these statutes, 
he said, had been imposed upon him by his compact with the 


Powers. 
The Constitution was, indeed, received with universal dis- 


favour. The Catholics regarded liberty of conscience as a synonym 
for the condonation of error, and the proposed liberty of the Press 
offended the Church as greatly as did the annulment of the ancient 
right of the clergy to sit in the National Assembly. The Belgian 
hierarchy petitioned the King for the redress of these grievances, 
but no reply was vouchsafed them. The Bishop of Ghent, Maurice 
de Broglie, who was the soul of the opposition, then led his peers 
in proclaiming, by pastoral letter, that Catholics could not in 
conscience support the Fundamental Law. 

Voting took place between August 14 and 18, 1815. 796 votes 
were registered against the Constitution and 527 for it. There 
were 280 abstainers. Of the dissentients, 126 announced that 
they had acted from religious motives. 

In spite of this adverse majority, the Constitution was imposed 
immediately upon the country. William had even the audacity 
to proclaim that the result of the referendum had been favourable. 
His peculiar reasoning was explained as follows in a proclama- 
tion : 

The 280 abstentions were counted as affirmatives, for silence 
might be interpreted as consent. 

Religion having been excluded from the vote, the number of 
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conscientious objectors—126—was not only deducted from the 
+ negatives, but classed among the affirmatives ! 

This violation of their rights was received with surprising 
calm by the Belgians, and the clergy themselves lapsed into 
quietude. The situation, however, remained intensely strained, 

When William was inaugurated as sovereign in Brussels there 
were some demonstrations of loyalty. Yet even on that day there 
were clouds. The address from the throne was spoken only in 
Dutch—a capital mistake in a city which was certainly half 
French-speaking. The people, too, were disappointed because 
the customary largesse thrown to the crowd was not of silver coin, 
according to precedent, but of copper—a misplaced economy 
which earned William the soubriquet of ‘ Koperen Koning’ 
(‘ Copper King ’). 

William’s eldest son, the Prince of Orange, a handsome, 
dashing young man, who had distinguished himself on the field 
of Waterloo, had a real sympathy for the Belgians, and was 
popular with them. He and his bride, the Grand Duchess Anna 
Paulowna of Russia, spent much time in Brussels. As early as 
1816 the Prince perceived the seriousness of the general dis- 
content. To his. close friend, the Duke of Wellington, he 
wrote : 


gepessoearEesest gs 


The spirit of the Belgians becoming daily worse and more dissatisfied 
on account of the entire influence of the Dutch—who have all the business 
in hand, and consider Belgium daily more as an annexed province which 
is to be submissive to the Mother Country—it seems to me of great import- 
ance to check this bad spirit as much as possible. The King is exclusively 
surrounded by Dutch, who, although his intentions are the fairest and the 
best, lead him to be decidedly partial in favour of the Dutch, and this being 
the case, he is made to be quite averse to my being settled for the greatest 
part of each year in Brussels, which is the general wish of the Belgians, and 
might be very useful, for you know how easily that nation is gained and 
amused by a court, and when amused they forget to a great extent their 
grievances. 


























The Prince had, unfortunately, little influence with his father ; 
and under the latter’s blundering rule matters went steadily from 
bad to worse. 


SeoeassUBBEMSES BSFERBTSES 


Belgium, already smarting under religious disabilities, began fic 
to suffer financially. ‘She was obliged to bear half a national debt ‘J 
in the making of which she had had no part ; the tax on wheat in 
fell exclusively on her, since in her provinces lay the only corn- W 
producing lands in the kingdom. Low import duties, on the d 
other hand, afforded her, a manufacturing country, no protec- p 
tion for her industries. d 

Further objectionable measures were promulgated. Dutch 1 
was made the official language for the whole country, obligatory V 
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for all who held employment under Government. Naturally the 
Walloons, who represent 50 per cent. of the population of Belgium, 
chafed under this edict. Teachers, religious and lay, were required 
to obtain from their local authorities a permit to exercise their 
functions ; no school or college where Latin was taught might 
be opened without the sanction of the Minister of the Interior. 
Thus the entire educational system of a country wholly Catholic 
and half French-speaking was controlled by the Dutch Calvinistic 
Government. Simultaneously a secular College of Philosophy was 
opened at Louvain, and candidates for the priesthood were 
ordered to pass examination there before receiving ordination. 
The law forbade any candidate who should henceforth be educated 
or ordained abroad to exercise his priestly function in Belgium. 

What advantage could William expect to obtain by this 
gadfly policy ? Yet, strange as it may seem, his intentions were, 
as his son said, ‘ the fairest and best.’ He was sincerely labouring, 
according to his own not very brilliant lights, for the fusion of the 
two countries so arbitrarily united under his sceptre. He was, 
moreover, not lacking in a certain shrewdness; his business 
acumen was remarkable. Belgium was undoubtedly indebted to 
him for the rapid renascence of her commercial prosperity after 
the devastating Napoleonic wars. But benefits were forgotten in 
exasperation. 

William bore the sole responsibility for his unpopularity. He 
governed as he willed, keeping his Ministers in subservience by 
the simple method of dismissing those who dared to oppose him. 
Enamoured of his own ideas, he continued to blind himself to the 
increasing unrest. The fact that during a royal progress he had 
not been badly received by the Flemish population—whose race 
and language naturally inclined them to be more tolerant of the 
Dutch than were their neighbours of the French-speaking pro- 
vinces—completely atoned, in his eyes, for the attitude of the 
Walloon towns; an attitude so menacing as to oblige him to 
curtail his tour. He ascribed unpleasant incidents to the agitation 
of a small minority, believing the mass of the people to be well 
satisfied. 

Discontent finally broke out in a violent Press campaign, in a 
flood of seditious pamphlets. Then it was seen how little the 
‘liberty of the Press,’ which had so alarmed the bishops, counted 
in the eyes of William. All who were guilty of adverse criticism 
were arrested and tried ; many were thrown into prison. Louis 
de Potter, the most active of the agitators—who was first im- 
prisoned and then condemned to eight years’ banishment and 
deported—was a Liberal and a Freethinker ; yet he and his party 
made common cause with the Catholics against the oppressor. 
William failed to realise the danger to him of this unique con- 
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junction—the union of clerical and anti-clerical against the 
enemy of both. 

A monster petition of protest had no effect on William, but a 
new attitude on the part of the Belgian deputies to the Parliament 
at The Hague did, for a moment, shake his self-confidence. The 
occasional subservience of some of these deputies had hitherto 
furnished the King with the bare majority necessary to pass his 
measures ; now they united in a solid block against their Dutch 
colleagues. The deadlock forced William to withdraw two of his 
edicts—the educational laws and the compulsory use of Dutch, 
But, characteristically, he forfeited the good of this alleviation 
by establishing the exclusive seat of the High Court and of all 
Government departments in Holland. Belgium, naturally, was 
enraged afresh. 

While matters were in this ferment there arrived news of the 
fall of the French King and the setting up of a constitutional 
monarchy under the Orleans branch of the Bourbons. Barricades 
had been erected in Paris, there had been fighting, blood had 
flowed, the people in arms had prevailed against trained troops; 
it was a stimulating example. 

Demonstrations“ took place in Brussels—isolated incidents, 
like small sporadic fires, all tending towards a general conflagra- 
tion. They culminated in the famous scene at the Théatre de la 
Monnaie on the evening of August 25, 1830. 

It was perhaps with the connivance of the leaders of the 
agitation that the opera chosen that night was La Mueite de 
Portici ; anyhow, the work, with its evocation of liberty and 
patriotism, served their purpose well. When the tenor sang 
Masaniello’s famous appeal— 


Shake off the yoke which crushes us— 
Let the stranger fall beneath our blows! 
May the holy love of our native land 
Inspire us with daring and courage ! 
My country gave me life, 

I will give my country liberty !|— 
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groups rose among the audience and took up the song in chorus 
It was a concerted movement, the secret of which had been well 
kept. The demonstrators then rushed out into the Place de la 
Monnaie, shouting ‘Down with the Dutch! Down with the 
Ministers ! ’ 
They were immediately reinforced by a mob, which had been 
awaiting this signal. It was not the best element of the popu- 
lation which came to the fore that night ; but then the work to 
do was not for the squeamish. The insurgents broke into the 
gunsmiths’ shops and armed themselves, before proceeding to 
sack and burn the houses of the Dutch Ministers, and the office of 
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_ the Government newspaper, the National. Believing that the 
army would refuse to attack them, they passed confidently in 
front of a detachment of grenadiers, who had been hastily posted 
near the Place Royale. But the soldiers, obeying orders, fired, 
and five Belgians were killed and many wounded. 

From the hour of this first shedding of blood the revolution 
held full sway. There was a certain ebb and flow, but the flood 
steadily gathered volume until the day came when it burst the 
barriers. 

Meanwhile there was danger of mob rule. The Dutch Govern- 
ment and the municipal authorities seemed paralysed by the 
events of that night. The restoration of order and the protection 
of property had to be undertaken by the citizens. The energy and 
efficiency shown then by the burghers of Brussels can never be 
sufficiently extolled. They organised among themselves a 
‘Garde Bourgeoise,’ or Burgher Guard, of several thousand men, 
the command of which they confided to an ex-cavalry officer, 
Baron d’Hoogvorst. The burgomaster gladly recognised and 
encouraged the Garde Bourgeoise, which was indeed to prove the 
sole governing power in the city for the next few weeks. It was 
the guard who issued admonitory proclamations, disarmed the 
revolutionary element, and substituted the tricolour of Brabant 
for the French tricolour (which had made a sporadic appearance 
among a section of the insurgents)—emphasising thereby the 
national and patriotic character of the revolution. The com- 
mander of the Dutch garrison deemed it the best policy to accept 
a truce with this effective body, pending negotiations with 
Holland. 

On August 29 a deputation of five prominent citizens departed 
for The Hague to carry the nation’s demands to the King. 


Sire, [so ran the address they bore] Never in a like crisis did’ good 
citizens more greatly deserve the esteem of Your Majesty and the gratitude 
of the public. By their firmness and courage they have quelled in three 
days a most dangerous effervescence, and made grave disorders to cease. 
But, Sire, . . . the discontent has deep roots; everywhere the conse- 
quences are apparent of the disastrous system followed by ministers who 
tefuse to recognise alike our desires and our needs. 


Thus did the Belgian leaders tactfully lay upon William’s 
unfortunate Ministers the blame which, they well knew, attached 
only to the King himself. 


The good citizens of Brussels [the petition continues] have despatched 
these emissaries to obtain the happy assurance that the evils of which they 
complain will be removed as soon as they are made known. The under- 
signed are convinced that one of the best means of arriving at this most 
desirable end would be the prompt convocation of the States General. 
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Here followed the signature of Baron d’Hoogvorst and forty. 
three other names, representative of the nobility, the army, the 
law, medicine, industry, and trade. 

Meanwhile William, on hearing the news of the revolt, had 
immediately sent troops to the environs of Brussels, by forced 
marches, under the leadership of the Prince of Orange and Prince 
Frederic. 

The Prince of Orange arrived at Vilvorde on August 30 and 
invited the commander of the Burgher Guard to wait upon him 
there immediately. When d’Hoogvorst accompanied by four 
‘notables’ appeared at the royal headquarters they displayed 
upon their breasts broad sashes of the colours of Brabant. This 
silent affirmation of nationalism was a challenge, and the Prince 
knew it. 

The conversation proved fruitless; and he had to confine 
himself to the intimation of his intention of making a ‘ peaceful 
progress ’ through the city at the head of his troops. He stipu- 
lated that the tricolour should not be displayed. 

The delegates replied that they would debate the question 
with their colleagues, and withdrew without having committed 
themselves. on 

When the account of the interview became public, the people’s 
indignation knew no bounds. Between 8000 and 10,000 men 
enrolled themselves in the Burgher Guard in one day ; the bells 
of Sainte Gudule and of lesser churches rang out a ceaseless 
tocsin ; formidable barriers were erected in the city in the style 
of the recent Paris revolution. A curt reply was sent to the 
Prince: Brussels offered a safe conduct for himself and his staff, 
but no troops would be admitted. The flag would not be 
removed. 

It was a staggering blow ; trusting, however, in his popularity, 
the Prince accepted the humiliating terms. 

On the morning of September 1, therefore, he presented him- 
self at the bridge of Laeken accompanied by six officers and two 
servants, all on horseback. The chiefs of the Burgher Guard 
received him, and a small opening was made in the barricades to 
allow his passage. The guard, in their improvised uniform—a 
blue peasant blouse and a military cap—lined the streets three 
deep. They were fortuitously armed ; some with rifles, others 
with swords, here and there a few with butchers’ knives and axes. 
Behind them thronged vast crowds. The Prince’s brow darkened 
as he beheld the forbidden tricolour ; pinned on the breasts of men 
and women, hanging from balconies and window sills—on all 
sides fluttered the ominous red, yellow, and black. 

Heavy silence reigned at first; then here and there—for 
there were still a few Orangists in the town—arose a rare cry: 
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‘Vive le Roi!’ Immediately the greeting was drowned in a roar 


_ of voices: ‘ Vive la liberté !’ 


The Prince, though deathly pale, kept up a show of fearless- 
ness and affability. He chatted with his aides-de-camp, waved 
and smiled to the sullen populace that surged ever more menac- 
ingly around him, pressing against his horse’s flanks, and closing 
their ranks behind him as he passed. 

Such was the situation all the way to the Hétel de Ville, where 
the unfortunate Prince had to submit to a long harangue from 
the burgomaster. It was here that, looking round on the wall of 
hostile faces surrounding him, his courage gave way. Perceiving 
a gap in the crowd near the Rue de la Violette, he suddenly 
spurred his horse, and, to the horror of his entourage, leaped a 
barricade and set off at full gallop. He never drew rein until he 
reached the Place Royale, where the Dutch garrison had bivou- 
acked since August 25. 

His officers and his Belgian escort hastened after him, helter- 
skelter. The flustered Prince received them exceedingly badly. 
‘What do you want? Is it a revolution?’ he demanded ; 
then burst into invective against the insulting display of the 
‘revolutionary colours ’ of Brabant. 

It was, however, only a passing ebullition. His statesmanship 
soon reasserted itself, and the same evening he issued a con- 
ciliatory proclamation, thanking the guard in the King’s name 
for their services and announcing the formation of a commission 
to discuss measures ‘ for the restoration of calm and confidence.’ 


Towards nightfall on that eventful day the deputation. 


returned from The Hague, and the next afternoon the result of 
the embassy became known. The King had received the deputies 
‘benevolently,’ informing them that he had forestalled their 
wishes by summoning the States General for September 13. His 
Majesty further observed that he held too much ‘to his royal 
dignity ’’ to yield ‘as one who had a pistol to his head.’ He 
would, however, endeavour to conciliate all interests. The princes 
must enter Brussels with their troops, and thus terminate a situa- 
tion which offered a pernicious example. Finally, His Majesty 
expressed his desire for peace, ‘ several times reiterating, with 
deep emotion, his horror of bloodshed.’ 

Belgium was in.no mood to be lulled by ambiguous promises 
or quelled by veiled threats. The convocation of the States 
General, though demanded by their own ‘ notables,’ irritated the 
people at this juncture. It appeared to them an empty boon, 
since the system of representation left them at the mercy of the 
King. 

Immediately the proclamation was published angry crowds 
began to assemble, and the situation soon grew alarming. Towards 
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nightfall the mob tore the proclamations down, burned them, and, 
in melodramatic gesture of defiance, hurled the ashes in the 
direction of the Hétel de Ville. From high and low alike was 
heard the cry for ‘ Separation! Separation ! ’ 

The Prince’s secret ambition here undoubtedly met the wishes 
of the Belgians. He started for The Hague the following day, 
bearing the people’s ultimatum—an unequivocal demand for their 
administrative separation from Holland, under the viceroyalty 
of the Prince of Orange. He agreed to leave Brussels in the sole 
charge of the Garde Bourgeoise, and the whole of the Dutch 
garrison accordingly evacuated the city on September 3, remain- 
ing encamped near Vilvorde. 

A deceptive calm reigned during the next fortnight. Neither 
the ambiguous tenor of the speech from the throne at the 
opening of the States General at The Hague on September 14 nor 
the hostility of the Dutch Press provoked any demonstration in 
Brussels. The Burgher Guard quietly increased its effectives. 
Arms and cannon were mysteriously forthcoming ; reinforcements 
arrived from Liége, Louvain, and other cities. A ‘ commission of 
public safety’ was organised as a civil auxiliary to the volunteer 
’ force. It was, however, a false step on the part of the com- 
mission which provoked the final explosion. On September 19 
this body issued an ‘ order of the day’ condemning skirmishes 
with the Dutch outside Brussels and acts of pillage on the part 
of the more fiery of the patriots. Such moderation was quite 
sufficient in those days of public effervescence to brand the com- 
missioners as traitors in the eyes of the populace. The more 
violent element had indeed for some time steadily been gaining 
the upper hand, and now definitely threw off all control. The 
leaders of the movement and the officers of the Burgher Guard 
became suddenly powerless before the forces they had themselves 
fostered. 

The night of the 19th was hideous with rioting. The town 
resounded with clamour, cries of ‘To arms! .. . Forward!’ 
beating of drums, noise of running feet. The Garde Bourgeoise 
resisted the insurgents with admirable self-control; the mob 
which attacked the town hall was repulsed innumerable times 
without a single casualty among the rioters. But the next 
morning the building was finally stormed by 1500 men, who, with 


great shouts of ‘ Liberty!’ battered down the heavy doors and » 


possessed themselves of the arms concealed within. 

In this crisis several of the ‘notables’ fled. Others, more 
valorous, attempted the constitution of yet another provisional 
Government. But no leadership could avail any more. From 
that hour the populace was supreme. 

It has been asserted that overtures were made by certain 
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nameless Brussels personalities to Prince Frederic, asking for the 
co-operation of his troops in the restoration of order. If true, this 
might be an excuse for the unfortunate decision which he now 
took. 

Assuming that the city was divided against itself, and that he 
would be welcomed by ‘ the best citizens,’ he issued his famous 
proclamation of September 21, in which he ordered Brussels to 
open her gates to his army, insisting once more on the abolition 
of the colours of Brabant, and promising amnesty to all who were 
not ‘ guilty of acts too criminal to escape the law’s severity.’ 

The effect of this effusion may be imagined. Prince Frederic 
wasted the next two days in little skirmishes outside Brussels ; 
meanwhile the city organised her defence. When at dawn 
on the 23rd the King’s army marched on four of the town 
gates they found themselves confronted with a formidable 
resistance. 

At the gates of Laeken and Flanders the attacks were easily 
beaten off, but at those of Schaerbeck and Louvain they were 
more deadly. At Schaerbeck the enemy pressed in after a 
desperate struggle, and, bringing up sixteen cannon, bombarded 
the whole length of the Rue Royale. A column, 1800 strong, then 
charged up the street, meeting with no further opposition until 
they reached the intersecting points of the Rue Treurenberg and 
the Rue de Louvain, where a strong barricade had been erected. 
A fierce battle took place here, and the advance was stopped, 
The Dutch, attempting an outflanking movement, passed through 
the Rue Ducale into the Parc. The defending forces were con- 
centrated just beyond, holding the upper part of the Rue Royale 
and the whole of the Place Royale. From thence an intense fire 
from such cannon as the Belgians possessed poured on to the 
invading troops in the Parc. Sharpshooters, posted in the 
windows of the neighbouring houses, picked off their victims while 
remaining themselves in comparative security. The confined 
wooded gardens where the Dutch entrenched became for them a 
death-trap. 

Meanwhile, the detachment of cavalry which had successfully 
forced the Louvain gate, being repulsed in its turn at the Treuren- 
berg barricade, galloped round to await events near the Porte de 
Namur. The Belgians closed in behind them and retook the 
Louvain gate, ' 

That evening Prince Frederic, panic-stricken, sought to come 
to terms with d’Hoogvorst, who, naturally, refused to forgo the 
hardly won advantage. Moreover, the situation grew hourly 
more auspicious. The access to Brussels was open on the south, 
and volunteers were streaming in from the provinces, bringing 
fresh arms and provisions. During the four days of battle the 
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Belgians waxed in numbers, while the Dutch waited vainly for 
their promised reinforcements. 

A bombardment started a widespread conflagration, and it 
was believed that, by order of the Prince, red-hot cannon balls 
had been fired into the town. ‘ He wants to burn down our city !’ 
was the cry in every mouth, and hatred redoubled the people’s 
valour. 

One of a deputation of citizens, who of their own initiative 
ventured into the enemy camp in the vain hope of arresting the 
civil war, hurled at Prince Frederic this protest of fine imagery: 
‘Can you not see that with every drop of blood that falls, with 
every spark that rises from the burning city, a fragment of your 
father’s crown crumbles away ?’ 

It was literally ‘ the people in arms.’ Authority and discipline 
were non-existent. The officers named by the Burgher Guard 
were ignored. Here and there an old soldier of the Napoleonic 
wars might be seen directing a handful of the more docile volun- 
teers, but for the most part everyone fought as he pleased. 

It is astounding that these men, in all some 7000, untrained, 
undirected, ill-armed,, with only ten guns (of which four were of 
small calibre), with no horses, should have routed a professional 
army of nearly twice their numbers, well provided with artillery 
and cavalry. It was a victory of spirit over matter. 

Their method of warfare, if primitive, was effective. During 
the attacks on the gates women and children had poured boiling 
water and cast paving stones and every available missile from the 
windows on the heads of the advancing troops. The volunteers 
had possession of the houses near the Parc ; piercing the dividing 
walls inside, they extended their line unperceived round the Dutch 
encampment. In these advantageous positions the marksmen 
continued to fire from behind casements, from the scaffolding- 
holes of the buildings, from beneath loosened roof tiles. Not an 
enemy soldier could advance beyond the trenches in the Parc 
without becoming a target for a hidden rifle. 

It was a quaint feature of the strife that with the fall of dusk 
hostilities ceased. It was a kind of unspoken pact that the night 
should bring peace. ‘Like the workmen, they end their toil at 
evening,’ wrote an eye-witness. The Dutch perhaps took advan- 
tage of the respite to perfect their entrenchments, whilst the 
Belgians worked at their house-tunnelling, but neither side ever 
made any attempt at a surprise attack. Some of the patriots kept 
a semblance of watch, indeed, but by far the majority either went 
home to supper and bed or passed the time in the cafés. At 
sunrise the tocsin of Sainte Gudule, hushed too during the dark 
hours, rang out again ; the drums beat in the streets, and every 
man hastened to his post. 
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The dénouement has a picturesque unexpectedness. While the 
good patriots of Brussels were taking their accustomed rest on 
the night of September 26 the Dutch quietly evacuated the 
dreaming town. No sentinel saw them go, no drowsy ear heard 
them. At dawn the citizens turned out as usual for the daily 
sniping, and it was not till several hours had passed that, sur- 
prised at the unnatural quiet which brooded over the Parc, a few 
scouts crept forward to reconnoitre. And, behold! the enemy 
camp was void. 

The Belgians penetrated into the empty trenches, inspected 
the abandoned cannon, munitions and other war material. Their 
unwary feet tripped over the carcases of horses and the bodies of 
slain men, scarce hidden under an inch of soil and a scattering of 
dead leaves. The Dutch, indeed, showed scant respect for their 
dead ; the seventy-four corpses found in the Parc were all naked. 


It would need a pen more eloquent than ours [writes a contemporary] 
to depict the aspect of Brussels on the morning of the 27th. More than 
60,000 inhabitants who had been hidden for four days in the cellars 
of their dwellings came out to the light of day, and wandered everywhere, 
joy and triumph expressed in their countenances and gestures. Complete 
strangers embraced one another; people wept for happiness. They con- 
templated the ashes, the ruins, the devastation that lay around them, with 
looks in which grief, hatred and victory were blended. And everyone said 
to himself: ‘ It is dearly bought! But at least we shall no longer be Dutch.’ 


The instinct of the people did not err. Mysterious as it may 
seem, these four September days had decided Belgium’s future. 
The campaign in the provinces, the battles and siege of Antwerp, 
had not the smallest effect on the general situation. King 
William’s complete capitulation, his promise of administrative 
separation and of the reform of the Fundamental Law, made 
public on September 29, the last desperate efforts of the Prince of 
Orange to recover his lost prestige—all this evoked nothing but 
contempt from the patriots, sure now of final victory. 

The ‘ Brussels Days’ had been the prelude to the insurrection of the 
entire country [writes Monsieur Pirenne]. Horrified by the violence and 
the suddenness of the movement, the authorities allowed themselves to be 
deposed without protest. It was scarcely necessary to attack the régime ; 
it was crumbling of itself. 

On October 28 the Belgian patriot Rogier signed an ‘ in- 
definite armistice ’ with the Dutch general; the hostile armies 
withdrew into Holland ; the war was over. 

It is not within the scope of this article to retrace the ensuing 
diplomatic developments which culminated in the recognition by 
the Powers of the kingdom of Belgium, under the sceptre of 
Leopold I. 

These retrospective meditations, begun in the Place St. 
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Michel, may fittingly end there. On September 25, in the thick 
of the battle of Brussels, d’Hoogvorst and his associates had 
issued a proclamation commanding that a pit should be dug in 
the Place St. Michel to receive the bodies of ‘ the brave defenders 
of Liberty,’ and promising that ‘a monument shall transmit to 
Posterity the names of the heroes and the country’s gratitude.’ 
The dead were therefore carried down in long procession to the 
little old square, where by the raw grave priests knelt day and 
night in prayer. 

And henceforth the spot was known as the Place des Martyrs, 


MARIE-LOUISE DE MEEQDs. 
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OVERSEA MECHANICAL ROAD TRANSPORT 


It is not generally realised by people at home that lack of adequate 
transport facilities is one of the chief obstacles to the more rapid 
development of our oversea Empire. We have here a vicious 
circle: the Dominions want more settlers, but are afraid of the 
tisk of swelling the number of their own unemployed in the cities, 
and all the time land in the country districts awaits development 
through lack of transport facilities. On the other hand, railways 
cannot be built to serve country districts until there are sufficient 
settlers to justify construction. In this connexion mechanical 
road transport offers a solution of the difficulty. 

It might be argued that if railways were built in these vast 
and sparsely populated areas development would follow and 
eventually the railways would pay their way. This is true up 
to a certain point, and in some cases the policy would be justified, 
but in most cases there would not be sufficient traffic for years 
to come ; no private capital could be attracted for the construc- 
tion of such railways, and the State could not afford to finance 
them during an indefinite term of years. 

For a full realisation of the problem it is necessary to compare 
the density of our population at home with that of some overseas 
countries. In Great Britain there are 395 people to the square 
mile, whilst in Australia the population density is two to the 
square mile; and, since most of these are concentrated in the 
coast cities, the country districts can claim only about one person 
to every square mile—surely a case of ‘ splendid isolation.’ In 
these circumstances not only railways, but even good roads, are 
often an impossibility. In order to have as low a population 
density in the British Isles we must imagine our numbers reduced 
to 120,000 people—the population of one comparatively small 
town, like, say, Norwich, spread over the whole of these islands. 

Brigadier-General F. D. Hammond, who is an authority on 
these matters, says that the loneliest farmer in England generally 
has at his door a road which most farmers in the oversea 
Empire would view with envy; also that the less fortunate 
settlers may have to transport their produce for days before 
reaching a railway. There are to-day in the Dominions and all 
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over the Colonial Empire zones of ‘ No Man’s Land’ which are 


potential areas of production, but it is not worth anyone’s while 
to cultivate them because of the difficulties of transport. They 
are too far from the railways, and prohibitive transport charges 
cut them off from the markets. 

Transport by lorry at present costs at least 1s. 6d. per ton- 
mile, and transport by rail costs only about 2d. per ton-mile, 
What is wanted is something that would bridge the gap until such 
time as the settlement of a district would warrant the construc- 
tion of a railway: the cost of railway construction varies from 
4000/. to 10,0001. per mile, so it is seen the capital expense is in 
any case a formidable item. The economic radius of lorry trans- 
port is not yet fully determined, and depends on the load that can 
be carried on each journey. In tropical Africa parallel lines of 
railway are placed roughly at 300 miles apart. With lorry trans- 
port at Is. 6d. per ton-mile, this involves a charge of 3/. 15s. per 
ton for a journey of fifty miles to the railway. Up to that distance 
a lorry is economically possible, but for any further distance it is 
out of the question except for high-priced crops such as cotton 
and tobacco. ae 

A special type of vehicle is required for overseas conditions, 
where there are usually only bad roads or no roads at all. British 
manufacturers are endeavouring with some success to meet the 
demand for the design of a vehicle intended for use as an auxiliary 
or feeder service for the railways. There are two uses to which 
such a service might be put—either as a pioneer service anti- 
cipating the construction of a railway, or as a feeder service to an 
existing railway, swelling the volume of traffic in much the same 
way as the tributaries of a river increase the flow in the main 
stream. If large road units could be constructed with an economic 
radius of 100 miles from railway centres—and to do this the cost 
per ton-mile would have to be reduced from the present figure of 
Is. 6d. to as low as 6d. or 4d.—then existing railways would be 
able to tap an area two or three times as large as at present, and 
the volume of traffic would be greatly stimulated. 

The two most suitable types that have emerged from vehicles 
designed for the purpose described are the six-wheel lorry and 
the caterpillar track machine, the latter sometimes fitted with 2 
Kegresse or rubber-band track. The latest pattern of this is the 
half-track type, with the track covering the two rear axles only. 
The principal problem yet to be solved, however, is how to increase 
load-carrying capacity without increasing axle load, and for this 
reason a road train with suitably designed trailers is now finding 
favour with the experts. 

A year ago an Oversea Mechanical Transport Directing Com- 
mittee was appointed by Mr. Amery—at that time Secretary of 
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State for Dominion Affairs and the Colonies—to study every 
aspect of mechanical transport likely to further the economic 
development of the oversea Empire. One of the primary objects 
of this Committee has been the development of a large transport 
unit not confined solely to good roads. Half the expenses of the 
Committee, estimated at 120,000/. to be spread over a period of 
five years, are to be borne by the Empire Marketing Board and 
half by the oversea Governments concerned. It is proposed 
ultimately to set up an Overseas Mechanical Transport Com- 
mittee composed of representatives of His Majesty’s Government, 
the Colonial Empire, and the Governments of the Dominions, 
India, and the Sudan. Meanwhile the present Committee has 
been appointed in order that the work may be started promptly, 
as the question is rightly considered urgent. 

In order to determine on the best type of vehicle for overseas 
road transport the Committee has conferred with the War Office, 
leading manufacturers, and officials of roads, railways, and 
engineering departments of the oversea Governmerts. They 
welcome suggestions and criticism from all interested parties 
and from anyone competent to appreciate the problems involved. 

Up to the present the only report issued by the Committee 
is a confidential one, but it is understood the trend of their 
activities so far has been chiefly in the direction of discovering 
how far the cost per ton-mile of motor transport can be reduced 
by handling heavier loads. They have accordingly arranged for 
the design of two road units—one to handle a useful load of about 
fifteen tons, and the other a useful load of about forty tons. 
Both units will consist of a tractor and a number of trailers so 
as to spread the load, and the axle load will not exceed three tons. 
The smaller unit will be of the rigid six-wheel type favoured by 
the War Office, and which has already proved its suitability for 
Oversea conditions: the larger unit will be a Kegresse track 
machine. The Committee have also an eight-wheel trailer under- 
going tests; it is fitted with automatic steering and braking 
mechanism, and carries a useful load of seven and a half tons. 
Several of these will be used to form a road train. 

Other problems which the.Committee are pledged to tackle 
are those connected with finding some fuel cheaper than and 
equally as satisfactory as petrol. The price of petrol in many 
parts of the Empire varies from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. a gallon, according 
to the distance from the coast and the difficulties of transport. 
Several substitutes for petrol have been suggested and even 
tried experimentally, with promising success. With a slight 
alteration to the carburettor alcohol can be successfully used on 
engines designed for petrol consumption. It has already been 
made and sold as a substitute for petrol in Natal and Uganda and 
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some parts of Australia, being produced as a by-product in the 
manufacture of sugar, but it can also be produced from many 


other crops which might be cultivated specially for the purpose, 


In some places it offers a distinct saving in price over petrol, but 
even so its price runs to about 2s. a gallon. Moreover, it should 
be noted that, in view of the strenuous conditions that are often 
encountered in undeveloped countries, the makers of petrol 
engines do not recommend anything but the best motor spirit 
for their engines. 

Another type of fuel which promises greater success is pro- 
ducer gas. This reduces the cost of fuel to about one-fifteenth 
that of petrol. The gas is produced from charcoal, which is 
easily obtainable in any wooded country. The engine, however, 
has to be specially constructed for its use, and the bulky apparatus 
carried on the car is also a disadvantage. It is said the system 
gives good results under skilled direction, but not when its 
operation and maintenance are left to the ordinary lorry driver, 
Other authorities who have experimented with it, however, are 
satisfied that it is a practicable system which does not require 
specially skilled attention. 

Steam power is to be recommended where there is a supply of 
coal or good hard wood or charcoal available. Depédts for this 
might be established along the line of route. 

Another alternative to petrol, and one that promises the most 
universal success of all, is the Diesel engine using heavy oil. This 
will probably be found to be the most powerful factor yet intro- 
duced to solve the fuel problem. The Oversea Mechanical Trans- 
port Directing Committee are of opinion that Diesel engines suit- 
able for a fifteen-ton unit are already on the market, and that 
one suitable for a forty to fifty-ton unit will be available shortly, 

A problem of minor importance concerns more particularly 
the tyre manufacturers. Balloon tyres have been found most 
suitable on unmade roads as giving a larger bearing surface, and 
the task before British tyre manufacturers is therefore to perfect 
a tyre of this description so that it will stand up to extremes of 
temperature, actinic rays, and abrasions from tree stumps and 


hard ruts baked by the tropical sun. 


Now let us briefly summarise what has been accomplished in 
some parts of the Empire by making use of this new factor in 
transport. Australia and South Africa are the two Dominions 
likely to reap most benefit from it on account of their population 
being scattered over such wide and undeveloped areas. 

The essential problem in the transport system of Australia, as 
of all other parts of the Empire, is how to reduce the ton-mile cost. 


To take one instance only of the potential advantages of cheap and 
adequate transport, it is estimated the wheat area of Australia 
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could be trebled if the necessary transport were available. The 


continent of Australia covers an area of nearly 3,000,000 square 
miles (more than twenty-five times the area of Great Britain), 


_ with only 6,000,000 inhabitants. The railways are owned by the 


different States or by the Commonwealth Government, and are 
being steadily extended to meet increasing demands. Although 
ithas been responsible for the piling up of a heavy burden of debt, 
railway development is still inadequate to the pressing transport 
needs of Australia. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that 
both the State and Commonwealth Governments are interested 
in the saving in cost of railway construction that may be effected 
by proper use of road services. Parallel railways can thereby be 
placed wider apart and made to serve a greater area. 

The Federal Government has made a grant of 20,000,0001. for 
toad construction, to be spread over ten years ; this is in addition 
to the usual amounts allocated for the purpose by the various 
States’ Governments. It is worthy of note here that Australia 
and Canada share the distinction of having per 1000 of popula- 
tion the longest mileage of railway track of any country in 
the world, but Australia bears the sole distinction of having the 
lowest mileage track per 1000 square miles, so it is seen Australia’s 
transport problems are, in a sense, unique. 

Lorries have not yet to any great extent replaced horse or 
bullock teams for hauling heavy loads of wool, etc. The cost per 
ton-mile by horse teams in back-country districts is from 10d. to 
1s. 6d., according to road conditions. Mechanical transport has 
so far not been able to compete in price with this. The advent of 
the six-wheeler is being watched with interest, and a limited 
number are already in use; they appear admirably suited to 
Australian conditions. The development of the track vehicle is 
also being closely watched, but the possibility of these and their 
economic radius has not yet been tried in Australia on any 
large scale.. The fuel problem affects Australia more acutely 
than most parts of the Empire because the price of petrol is 
abnormally high. The hopé of finding a natural supply of oil 
on the continent has up to the present not been realised, although 
there are promising indications of oil in several districts. The 
supply of synthetic oil and petrol produced from coal has also been 
considered, but the difficulty of disposing of the by-products 
among the limited population of Australia would probably make 
this a non-paying proposition. 

In South Africa, in the country districts, there are many road 
services operated by the State Railways, the management having 
wisely decided to work up traffic in this way in advance of railway 
construction. In some cases the road services have had to be 
abandoned owing to lack of support ; in other cases the volume 
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of traffic has justified replacing the road service with a rail 
way. - 


In his report for 1928 the general manager of the State Rail. 


ways for the Union of South Africa says that from the point - 


of view of rapid expansion the road motor transport services 
inaugurated by the railways in country districts stand out con 
spicuously, and there is abundant evidence to justify the belief 
that this enterprise will play a most important part in the future 
economic development of the Union—a part almost as important 
as the railways themselves. 

At the close of the 1924-25 financial period only eight services 
were being operated by the railways. Twelve months later saw 
nineteeen districts being served with a total route mileage of 165 
miles. By March 31, 1927, the mileage had reached 4282 miles, 
and a year later it was 7349 miles. It is safe to prophesy that the 
total mileage of road services in the Union of South Africa will 
soon exceed that of the railways, which at present stands at about 
12,000 miles. The total number of vehicles operating at March 31, 
1928, was 240, an increase of 109 vehicles during the year. The 
operation of the road services last year resulted in a loss of 11,1111, 
but this is.a small sum if the great advantages to the community 
and the more rapid development of the country be taken into 
account. 

In an article in Modern Transport, Sir John Thornycroft 
relates some of the impressions he gained during a recent tour 
in South Africa. He gives an interesting example of the 
advantages of road transport for pioneer services: a branch 
railway line was demanded in a certain district and careful 
surveys and estimates prepared. The estimated cost was 750,000). 
and the time of construction three years. It was also estimated 
there would be a loss on the first year’s working of 40,000/. In 
these circumstances it was decided to try a road service, which 
took only a few months to instal at a capital outlay of 27,000b., 
and showed a profit at once. 

The roads in South Africa are mostly dirt tracks, and vary 
greatly according to the country to be traversed. Six-wheel 
vehicles with large pneumatic tyres do not, as a rule, cause much 
damage to the surface: experience seems to indicate that where 
the ground is not broken up in the first instance, or cut into 
channels by heavy rainstorms, a very considerable traffic can 
be carried on a sandy soil. Goods are consigned at through rates 
by rail and road to any point in the Union to which the system 
extends. Some of the road services cover comparatively short 
distances, but others extend to points over 200 miles from the 
railways. What may be called ‘ seasonal ’ traffic is easily handled 

by putting additional trucks into the service, or tractors with a 
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pumber of trailers forming a road train, and withdrawing these 
when the demand for them ceases. This is the plan adopted at 
the season of the year when crops are marketed, especially in 
those districts where citrous fruit is grown. 

In Canada not much experimental work has been done in 
connexion with long-distance road transport. The reason for 
this may be found in the fact that railway development had 
teached an advanced stage before the advent of suitable road 
vehicles. Canada, being a near neighbour of the United States 
of America, has tried to emulate that country in the matter of 
tailway development, sometimes too intensively. Being dazzled 
by the success of the C.P.R., an ambitious railway programme of 
construction has been carried out which has not always been 
justified : in consequence Canada has often been bled nearly white 
by having to finance this construction and pay for initial losses 
on working expenses. Another cause of the lack of interest in 
toad transport in the Dominion is the profusion of large lakes 
and navigable rivers that intersect the country: even where 
the rivers are not strictly navigable they generally suffice for the 
transport of logs, logging being a pioneer industry in all except 
the Prairie Provinces. 

During the winter months, however, the frozen lakes and rivers 
form valuable potential highways, and Government engineers 
have carried out extensive experiments to determine the best 
type of vehicle suitable for ice transport. It seems obvious to 
an outside observer that there is a large field for the profitable 
use of road and ice transport, in co-operation with the railways, in 
augmenting their traffic and opening up new districts, and that 
any time or money spent on developing and organising road 
services would not be wasted. 

Some other parts of the Empire where mechanical road trans- 
port gives promise of great success are New Zealand, Rhodesia, 
India, Irak, Kenya, and the Sudan. 

A memorandum presented at the Colonial Office Conference 
of 1927 by the Mechanical Transport Sub-Committee of the 
Empire Cotton Growers Corporation may here be briefly sum- 
marised, as it gives valuable information regarding transport 
problems in potential cotton-growing areas in tropical Africa : 

Large areas suitable for cotton growing are at present in- 
accessible owing to lack of transport. There should be main feeders 
tothe railways and minor feeders to the main feeders. The former 
should be capable of carrying produce at a much lower rate than 
the existing three-ton lorry, and should have an economic range 
of 100 to 150 miles, for low-priced rotation crops as well as for 
cotton. Transportation for the minor feeders exists in Africa in 
the form of head-porterage, which is not economical for distances 
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greater than two or three miles, and ox and mule waggons or 
pack animals, which can only be used in certain districts free 
from tsetse fly, and in any case do great damage to the roads, 
The best form of transport for these minor feeders is undoubtedly 
light motor lorries. Although these are often used on what 
ought to be main feeder routes for distances up to 200 miles, 
their economic radius is not more than 50 miles. 

The damage done to a road by a vehicle depends primarily on 
the surface pressure of the tyre or track, and secondly on the 
speed. The pressure should be kept down to 25 Ib. per squate 
inch and the speed regulated to a maximum of 15 miles per hour, 
The cost of even a dirt road in tropical Africa may be as high as 
2000/1. per mile if a number of culverts and bridges are required; 
and the annual upkeep may be reckoned at a minimum of rool, 
per mile. Paved fords or submerged viaducts across rivers are 
recommended by some authorities in preference to bridges as 
being cheaper both in first cost and in maintenance. Stress is 
laid upon the desirability of roads and transport being under one 
executive. 

From the above it would seem that the transport problem in 
tropical Africa is as much one of efficient organisation as of 
finding the most suitable type of vehicle. In the latter connexion, 
it should be noted, the Committee favour the use of suction gas 
as a substitute for petrol, because there is always available a 
plentiful supply of native-made charcoal, which is very suitable 
for producing the gas. They also allude to the fact that forty 
tons carried by a fleet of three-ton lorries would require a per 
sonnel of about a dozen men, whereas the same load carried by 
road train would require only two men, besides saving in engine 
power and consequently in fuel. 

It may be stated with confidence that for machines best 
suited for road transport in undeveloped countries British manu- 
facturers have obtained a distinct lead. Among the principal 
firms specialising in six-wheel trucks and track motor vehicles 
may be mentioned Messrs. Thornycroft, Messrs. Crossley, and the 
F.W.D. (Four-Wheel Drive) Motor Company. Thornycroft six- 
wheelers may be met with in successful operation in all four 
corners of the Empire. Messrs. Crossley have of late years 
concentrated on the rigid six-wheel chassis, with articulated rear 
axles, which, they say, has been generally adopted by the British 
and oversea Governments in preference to the Kegresse track 
type, over which it possesses many advantages, such as lower 
initial cost, greater speed, and lower average fuel costs. On soft 
ground it can be fitted with over-all tracks on the rear wheels. 
The articulation enables one pair of the rear wheels to be inclined 
at an opposite angle to the other pair, and thus uneven ground 
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can be negotiated without tilting the chassis. The F.W.D. 
cts free | Motor Company claim for their vehicles that they give excellent 
» roads, | service on good roads as well as in cross-country use. The driving 
ubtedly | power on the front wheels helps steering over bad roads or soft | 
n what ground, increases the draw-bar pull, and makes the vehicle more 
) miles, suitable for cross-country work. On good roads the front-axle 
drive may be disengaged by the driver. The Sentinel Steam ; 
arilyon | Waggon Company formerly made a roadless steam tractor for 
on the | cross-country use, but state they have been obliged to cease | 
square manufacturing this vehicle because it was found the cost of track 
sr hour, | replacements made it an uneconomic proposition. Their eight 
high as to ten-ton steam lorries, however, fitted with solid tyres for 
quired ; service on metalled roads, have gained a world-wide reputation, 
of r00l, and should be suitable for dirt roads and oversea conditioris if 
vers are | fitted with twin or balloon type pneumatic tyres. 





dges as Wherever any noteworthy progress has been made in road 
tress is transport overseas it is found to be through co-operation, and not 
der one competition between road and rail. The success of such co-opera- f 


tion in South Africa should stimulate the other Dominions to 
blem in increased efforts in this direction. It shows, too, the advantages 
1 as of to be derived by railways operating their own road services ; 
nexion, they are in the best position to serve the public efficiently, having 
‘ion gas greater resources at their back and a ready-prepared organisation. ; 
lable a By co-ordination of transport systems and a full use of 
suitable road services intelligently applied this new factor in transport is 
it forty likely to play a leading part in the future development of the 
a per- | Empire. 


R. E. TURNBULL. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE DAWN OF MINING 


THE oldest known tools and mines have been found in East 
Anglia, far from any of the areas probable as the original home of 
man: so fragmentary is our knowledge of primitive man! The 
earliest known mines were worked for flint at Brandon, in Suffolk, 
and their antiquity has been greatly increased by their identifica. 
tion by Mr. Reginald Smith 4 as belonging to the Older instead 
of to the Newer Stone Age. 

Modern civilisation depends on metals, and no great advance 
was possible while the only materials for tools were stone, wood, 
and bone. The foundation of industrial progress dates from the 
dawn of,metal«working, and the determination of its site is a 
problem of perennial interest. There has been long controversy 
* on this question between the archzologists, who rely on the relies 
left by early man, and the metallurgists, who are guided by the 
conditions that control the preparation and preservation of metals, 
The archeologists place the Bronze Age before the Iron Age, as in 
so many places bronze weapons are found in beds earlier than 
those containing iron; and it has been held that iron-working 
requires higher temperatures and skill than the preparation of 
copper and bronze. The metallurgist, on the other hand, explains 
the absence or rarity of early iron relics by the readiness with 
which iron rusts entirely away; and he points out that the 
preparation of iron requires a lower temperature than the extrac 
tion of copper from its ores, and is a much simpler process than 
the manufacture of bronze. The ores of iron are the most widely 
distributed, and its extraction from them is so simple a chemical 
process that it must have happened constantly in camp fires 
The preparation of iron should therefore have preceded that of 
the more complex metal bronze. 

Archzologists have generally held that iron-working, except 
occasionally from meteorites, began about 1000 B.c., and was 
little practised in Europe before about 700 B.c. That meteorites 
were the first source of iron is improbable, for the iron meteorites 
quickly decay and disappear in a moist atmosphere, and they 
would have lasted but a short time in the river valleys or on the 


1 Archeologia, ser. 2, vol. xiii., 1912, pp. 109-158. 
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seashores that were probably the home of the first metal-workers. 
Iron meteorites would have lasted longer in the deserts, but the 
conditions there would not have been favourable to the develop- 
ment of iron manufacture. Iron has been made from meteorites 
by primitive people, such as the Eskimo; but such iron can be 
recognised by its high percentage of nickel. 

In recent years there has been widening recognition that the 
first metal tools were probably made of iron. Its antiquity has 
been pushed back from the dates of the Hallstatt Iron Age in 
Central Europe of 700 B.c. to the Homeric period in Greece and 
the Egean of 1000 to 800 B.c., to 1100 B.C. in Etruria and northern 
Italy, 1200 B.c. in Crete, 1000 B.c. in southern India, and 1500 
Bc. in the Punjab. Even earlier dates have become necessary 
since the discovery at Ur of specialised iron tools which are 
assigned to 3500 B.c. Pre-dynastic iron beads, which have been 
regarded as dating from 6000 B.c., had been previously discovered 
in Egypt: but, in the absence of evidence as to their chemical 
composition, they had been explained as curiosities made from 
meteorites ; and the same origin has been suggested for the iron 
wedge found in the Great Pyramid of Gizeh (fourth dynasty : 
3733 B.C.), which is earlier than any known iron in Mesopotamia. 

The original home of iron-working is generally assigned either 
to eastern Asia Minor? or tropical Africa. South of the Cau- 
casus, in Georgia and northern Armenia, iron slags are wide- 
spread through a tract of country extending far eastward from 
Batum on the Black Sea; and then further south another line 
occurs in the Taurus Mountains between Aleppo and the 
Euphrates. The ironworks in these localities may have supplied 
iron to Chaldea and Assyria, including the 150 tons of iron and 
ion implements found at Khorsabad at the temple of Sargon. 
This hoard was much later than the earliest iron tools of Ur, 
and for their material it seems unnecessary to go so far away 
as either the Taurus or the Caucasus. 

The credit of the original invention of iron-working may 
belong to the negro race. Its ancient slag heaps show that the 
extraction of iron in a primitive type of furnace had been wide- 
spread and long-continued in tropical Africa. The age of these 
slag heaps is still undetermined ; but direct evidence of'the early 
date of iron-working in Africa is supplied from ancient Egypt. 
The oldest known iron is in the pre-dynastic beads, the wedge 
found in the Great Pyramid (3733 B.c.), and a piece of an iron 
pick from Abusir, which dates from the fifth dynasty, at about 
3506 B.c. According to Sir Flinders Petrie, however, these dates 


* Cf., e.g., W. Gowland, ‘ The Metals in Antiquity,’ Journ. R. Anthrop. Instit., 
vol. xlii., 1912, p. 281; H. Louis, Presidential Address, Journ. Iron and Steel 
Instit., vol. cxix., 1929, Pp. 30. 
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should be much earlier. That this ancient iron reached 

from the south is suggested by the discovery in Nubia of an 
iron sickle and spearhead of the twelfth dynasty, assigned to 
2466 B.c. 

That iron-working in Egypt was introduced by the negro ig 
indicated by a bas-relief of about 1500 B.c., now in Florence, 
which shows an unmistakable negro working the bellows of a 
primitive African type of iron furnace. 

As the formation of grains and flakes of metallic iron, which 
could be welded into useful pieces, must have happened in many 
parts of the world when men prepared stone fireplaces, the use 
of iron may have started independently in various places. The 
balance between the claims for priority of Asia Minor and Africa 
is still uncertain, but the evidence seems in favour of Africa. 

The scarcity of iron among the relics of ancient Egypt raises 
doubt whether iron was extensively used there; but the same 
consideration arises with bronze. Much of the Egyptian stone 
cutting and carving was clearly done by metal tools, and, as 
they have been found so rarely, it is more probable that they 
were of the evanescent iron rather than of the more durable 
bronze. 

The iron tools found at Ur prove that iron-working was 
highly developed in 3500 B.c., and must date back before the 
main Bronze Age.* But on the discovery of bronze its many 
advantages made it for a couple of millenniums the more widely 
used metal. 

The use of bronze followed that of copper, which may have 
been the first metal used for domestic utensils. Native copper 
occurs in many parts of the world in lumps, plates, and fibres. 
It is easily hammered into sheets, which can be bent into cooking- 
pots and water-vessels, or it can be drawn into wire. Pure copper 
is too soft for tools and weapons, but the early smelters must 
often have obtained it hardened by an accidental alloy. ‘Copper 
ores often contain antimony, and the metal made from them 
would, as in Hungary, have been hardened by the presence of 
4 to 5 per cent. of antimony. Some early copper has been im- 
proved for use as tools by the similarly undesigned intermixture 
of bismuth. The most useful of the copper compounds is bronze. 
The smelting of copper ore in the presence of some tin ore pro- 
duces the copper-tin alloy bronze, which is a highly serviceable 
metal. Its useful qualities doubtless led to the search for tin, of 
which the main supply to the Mediterranean countries was 
obtained in Cornwall, supplemented by north-western Spain and 


* The date of the beginning of the Bronze Age is given for various places as 
ranging from 3000-2500 B.c. by Gowland (Journ. R. Anthrop. Inst., vol. xlii., 


PP. 245-247). 
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Brittany. The Phcenicians were the early tin merchants, and 
that they drew supplies from Cornwall is shown by a large 
X-shaped tin ingot, with a stamp upon it that has been identified 
as Phoenician, that was dredged in Falmouth Harbour. Its 


_ shape is depicted in the fresco by Lord Leighton, in the Royal 


Exchange, London, of the Phcenicians trading with the ancient 
Britons. This ingot was ingeniously designed for horse transport 
on the journey across the south of England and France, and to 
lie flat on the floor of the boats that carried it over the Strait of 
Dover and from Marseilles to the Levant. 

Copper was obtained from many localities along the Mediter- 
ranean; it was probably first worked extensively in Cyprus, 
whence it derived its name. It was mined by the ancient Egyp- 
tians in Sinai; the Sumerians of Ur worked it and other metals 
in southern Cappadocia, as clay tablets with the name of Ibil Sin, 
of 2350 B.c., have been found in the mines there,‘ and the seals 
of Gudea, of about 2800 B.c., have been found in mines behind 
Trebizond on the Black Sea. The Pheenicians, and later the 
Romans, obtained a large part of their supply from southern 
Spain, from masses of iron pyrites that still maintain great mines 
at Rio Tinto and Tharsis. 

Gold was probably the first metal used by man. Grains of 
it occur in the sands of many rivers, and must have attracted his 
attention by their brilliant colour when he set his fish-traps. As 


/ the grains are easily beaten into plates and wire, they could be 


made into rings and beads. Gold was of no use for weapons of 
war or of the chase, and was accordingly despised by men of 
the Stone Age. It was valued later for decorative purposes, and 
its archeological interest is due to its clues as to early trad 

routes. 

Gold in small quantities is widely distributed through the 
older rocks. Its abundance in the river gravels of the south-east 
of Ireland made that area the centre of the gold industry of the 
British Isles and Scandinavia. Ornaments were made from gold 
in many parts of the world from local supplies ; but it was used 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia on a scale that required extensive and 
skilled mining in one of the world’s major goldfields. The 
quantities used in Egypt and Chaldea were enormous. The 
massive coffin of Tutankhamen is of solid gold, which was then 
so plentiful that the undertakers of his time were prodigal in its 
use. Thotmes III. (1479 B.c.) went to war in a chariot of gold 
combined with some silver. Gold was for long worth much less 
than its weight of silver or copper. 

In Babylon also gold was a common metal. Herodotus and 
Diodorus both described the profusion of gold in the Temple of 
4 Waddell, Makers of Civilization, 1929, p. 402. 
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Bel in Babylon, with golden statues, one of which was 40 feet 
high, and a golden table 40 feet long and 15 feet wide. We know 
from Genesis (xiii. 2) that Abram was rich in gold and silver, and 
Mr. Gadd, of the British Museum, describes the ears of Ur as 
enjoying an amazing ‘ riot of gold.’® 

It is natural to turn first for the source of the gold of Egypt 
to the goldfields of Libya and Nubia, in the mountains west of 
the Red Sea, and for the gold of Ur to the localities where gold is 
recorded on the upper Euphrates, in Asia Minor or northern 
Persia. 

Classical legends indicate that Asia Minor yielded gold in 
quantities which for those days were large. The fabulous wealth 
of Croesus came from the mines near Smyrna ; «the story of Midas 
and his golden touch suggests the existence of a plentiful source 
of gold in Phrygia in the north-west of Asia Minor: that the 
river beds of the north-eastern provinces yielded gold is shown 
by the expedition of the Argonauts to Colchis, and Jason’s use 
of the golden fleece indicates that the adhesion of metallic 
particles to a greasy surface was then known. Modern experience 
shows that though gold occurs in many localities in Asia Minor 
and northern Persia, the quantities are small. The mines, even 
when worked with the cheap labour and infinite patience of the 
ancients, could hardly have supplied enough for 40-foot statues 
and the abundant jewellery of the courtiers of Ur. 

The ancient Egyptians certainly worked the goldmines of 
Libya, Nubia, and Midian. That they mined extensively and 
persistently is shown by the extent of the disturbed gravels and 
by records of expeditions from that of Ameni, who brought back 
gold ore from Coptos in the twelfth dynasty (2466 B.c.),® to the 
mining on the goldfield of Allagi, south-east of Wadi Halfa, in 
1900 B.c. by Amenemhet III.,? and of the barbarous severity of 
the mining work as described in a famous passage in Diodorus 
(about 50 B.c.). 


The mining-fields were rediscovered in the last century and. 


visited by an unsuccessful expedition sent by Mehemet Ali under 
Linant de Bellefonds. The concession in 1896 of some mines west 
of the Red Sea to Theodore Bent and Rider Haggard also pro- 
duced no gold. But from 1899 to 1920 the ancient mining areas 
were searched by expert miners. According to the official report 
by the Egyptian Mines Department, in 1922 only one of the 
mines had yielded a profit, and the results show that the great 
majority of the deposits known to have been worked by the 
ancients are small and patchy. 

5 History and Monuments of Ur, 1929, p. 27. 

® H.H. Manchester, Eng. and Min, Journ. Press, vol. cxiv., 1922, p. 411. 

? T. A. Rickard, ‘Copper and Gold Mines of the Ancient Egyptians,’ ihtd., 
vol. cxix., 1925, p. 1008. 
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The experience of modern Egyptian gold-mining between 
1900-1920 shows that the early Egyptians must have had some 
other source of supply, or gold would not have been described as 
being as common as dust. 

That the gold of Egypt and Mesopotamia may have come 

from Central Asia is suggested by two considerations. The people 
of Ur and Egypt both used the blue gem lapis lazuli, and it no 
doubt came from Badakshan, the north-eastern province of 
Afghanistan. This mineral is also found near Lake Baikal, but 
it includes there some coloured varieties that have not been found 
in Ur or Egypt. Moreover, if the lapis lazuli of Ur had come 
from Lake Baikal, jade would probably also have been found 
among the agates and cornelians so largely used in Babylonia. 
Further evidence of intercourse between Chaldea and Central 
Asia is afforded by the huge Tibetan dogs which are unmistak- 
ably depicted on a terra-cotta tablet from Babylon. Ctesias, the 
Greek authority on the commercial geography of Asia in the 
fifth century B.c., expressly stated that the gold of Babylon came 
from the East across Persia. It may have been part of the gold 
which, according to Herodotus and other classical authors, was 
taised by gold-digging ants. The most plausible interpretation of 
this story is that the Tibetans mined gold in the winter, during 
which they lived underground in their excavations, like the 
workers in the silver mines of Laurium in Greece that were opened 
by the Phcenicians in the fifth century B.c.* Traders from India 
visited the mining-fields, and found the miners dressed in yak 
skins, sometimes with the horns attached. Hence rose the report 
that these ants were covered with fur and had horns. Nearchus, 
one of the officers of Alexander the Great, said he had actually 
seen one of the skins of these gold-digging animals, and, according 
to Pliny, a specimen in the Temple of Hercules in Erythre, near 
Smyrna, was horned. The Indian traders apparently sometimes 
stole the gold or gold ore and were then chased by the diggers 
and their huge mastiffs. According to the story, only female 
camels which had dropped their young just before starting on the 
expedition and were eager to get back to their calves could 
maintain their pace for a sufficient time to make good their 
escape. 
This legend indicates that Tibet yielded some of the gold 
that reached south-western Asia; but there is no evidence that 
any of the goldfields in Central Asia were worked on a sufficient 
scale to have supplied the quantity of gold owned by the people 
of Ur. 


* C. L. Sagui, ‘The Ancient Mining Works of Cassandra, Greece,’ Econ. 
Geol., vol. xxiii., 1928, p. 675; and Edouard Ardaillon, Les Mines du Laurion 
dans!’ Antiquité, 1897, p. 126. 
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The goldfields of Mysore, in southern India, and of Singhbum, 
to the west of Bengal, were both worked in prehistoric times, 
The workings in Mysore were 300 feet deep, but the date is un- 
certain. The produce of both fields was probably retained in 
India. The ancient Sumerian towns of the Indus valley were less 
well supplied with gold than Chaldea. Hence it is unlikely that 
the gold of eastern and southern India went to Chaldea through 
the settlements on the Lower Indus. 

Rhodesia is the one rich mining-field known to have had 
ancient workings on a scale large enough to have provided the 
quantities of gold held in Egypt and Mesopotamia. The amount 
of ore removed from the ancient workings in Southern Rhodesia 
has been estimated as 100,000,000 tons. If so, as the material 
worked would hardly have contained less than half an ounce of 
gold to the ton, 200,000,000/. worth of gold would have been 
won from the ancient mines. The estimate of 75,000,000 tons 
by Telford Edwards was made while many of the old workings 
were unknown. | 

This gold did not stay in South Africa, or more gold objects 
would have been found there. If the Portuguese, after their 
settlement, had obtdined gold on that scale, the history of 
Portuguese East Africa would have been very different. The 
Arabs no doubt obtained some during their ten centuries’ occupa- 
tion of the coast ; but their jewellery is mostly of silver, and the 
relative scarcity of gold in Arabia shows that there was no great 
inflow of gold in medieval times. 

Mr. L. Woolley ® quotes the bill of lading of a ship that returned 
to the Persian Gulf in 2048 B.c. after an absence of two years, 
laden with gold, copper ore, and ivory ; and the fleet of Solomon’s 
partner, Hiram of Tyre, returned to its base at the head of the 
Red Sea after voyages of three years, bringing gold, silver, ivory, 
and apes. 

Hence contemporary records prove that some southern gold- 
field, accessible by sea from the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
supplied at least part of the gold and copper that was used in 
Mesopotamia and Palestine. This goldfield was probably that 
of Rhodesia, unless there be clear evidence that the mining there 
was much later than the golden age of Egypt, Chaldea, and 
Palestine. 

The age of the prehistoric mining in Rhodesia has been again 
raised by Miss G. Caton-Thompson’s recent excavations at 
Zimbabwe and other ruins. She claims that her work confirms 
the conclusions of Professor Randall Maciver after his diggings in 
1905. She goes further, for, while he regarded the mining as 
connected with the Arab settlement on the East African coast, 

* Sumerians, 1928, p. 116. 
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she declares it inconceivable how any theory of a Semitic origin 
of the Rhodesian ruins could ever have been started.1¢ 

The buildings were examined by Mauch, Schlichter, and 
Theodore Bent, who, with others, claimed that the architecture, 
ornamentation, bird-capped pillars, the metallurgical processes, 
the shape of the ingots, and the narrowness of the mining spaces 
all indicate that the buildings and mining were due directly or 
indirectly to an early Semitic people from south-western Asia. 

The late Dr. Percy Wagner considers 4 that the same people 
opened the copper-mines of Northern Rhodesia and Katanga, of 
which the antiquity is shown by, amongst other evidence, the 
famous Rhodesian skull. Was its owner medieval ? 

The careful excavations by Professor Maciver and Miss Caton- 
Thompson did not, however, discover any objects which they 
regard as ancient or due to extraneous influence. The objects 
found at Zimbabwe they regard as Bantu ; whereas some experts 
on African anthropology, such as the late Sir H. H. Johnston, 
describe many of them as ‘ utterly unlike anything that has been 
ever made by any race of Bantu negroes.’ 

Negative evidence on ancient sites has to be regarded with 
caution. With the exception of one tin ingot, which by a fortunate 
mishap was sunk in Falmouth Harbour, apparently no Phcenician 
or Greek object coin or inscription has ever been found in Corn- 
wall. Yet it appears to be universally admitted that the early 
working of the Cornish tin was for the Phoenician market. We 
were once asked to believe that the date of Stonehenge, from 
precise measurements and observations, the absence of bronze, 
and the occurrence of Roman glass and iron objects, and from 
fragments of Roman titles having been raked from under the 
stones, was 740 A.D. + 200 years, though ‘ perhaps as early as 
400 A.D.,’ or else that it had grown up in six stages, beginning 
with pre-Roman earthworks and ending with the erection of the 
inner stones as tombstones in post-Roman times." 

That the imitative Bantu of Rhodesia continued until modern 
times to build stone walls and carve soapstone in imitation of 
ancient models is highly probable; but the recent age of the 
crude soapstone objects and most of the ruins does not disprove 
the antiquity of the more skilfully made models and buiidings. 

Chaldea and Egypt in ancient times received a vast quantity 
of gold from some unknown source, and some at least of it was 
brought by sea from a long voyage to the south. South Africa 
sent a vast quantity of gold to some unknown destination. 
Hence, even apart from the testimony of authorities who have 

1@ Nature, October 19, 1929, p. 619. 


11 Cf. Nature, September 28, 1929, p. 493- 
12 W. M. F. Petrie, Stonehenge, 1880, pp. 20, 27, 30, 32-34- 
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regarded many of the objects discovered in the Rhodesian 
ruins as evidence of Semitic influence, the early history of mining 
strongly supports the conclusion that the rich outcrop mines of 
Rhodesia rendered gold the commonest decorative metal in 
ancient Egypt and Babylonia. 


J. W. GreGoryY. 





COMMERCIAL VEGETABLE C ULTURE 


THE commercial culture of vegetables in England goes back to 
early times. In the twenty-second year of his reign Charles II. 
granted a charter to William, Earl of Bedford to hold and keep 
a market within the parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, ‘ for the 
buying and selling of all manner of fruits, flowers, roots and herbs 
whatsoever.’ 

In 1828 was passed the first Act of Parliament regulating 
Covent Garden Market. In 1824 the municipality of Birmingham 
commenced the building of Smithfield Market to accommodate 
the market which had grown up around the Bull Ring and had 
become a nuisance there. The charter of Charles II. is evidence 
that there was some commerce in vegetables in the seventeenth 
century, but it was the Industrial Revolution which, by leading 
increasing numbers of the rapidly growing population to quit 
the villages for the towns, and thus divorcing them from a 
domestic supply of vegetables, created a demand for commercial 
supplies. 

What became known as ‘market gardens’ grew up near 
London—along the Thames Valley, in Kent, on the southern 
borders of Hertfordshire, and on the western borders of Essex. 
On the outskirts of provincial towns the same movement took 
place; thus near Bristol the Fishponds area developed; the 
Wallasey Island, near Liverpool ; and Morpeth became the source 
of supply for Newcastle-upon-Tyne and the towns about the 
northern coalfields. Even around modern towns like Southend 
and Bournemouth we find this growth of local market 
gardens. 

The radius of transport, limited to what a horse could do in 
a day, prevented the industry spreading beyond the fringe of 
urban development. The advent of railways, however, made it 
possible for areas where the soil was suitable to vegetable cultiva- 
tion, but not attached to any particular large urban centre, to be 
brought in. Thus the old abbey lands of Evesham, the sandy 
loams of Bedfordshire and the area of millstone grit at Melbourne, 
in Derbyshire, became centres of vegetable production. Railways 
also made possible the growing of broccoli and early potatoes in 
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Cornwall, the extensive tracts devoted to celery, potatoes and 
other vegetables on the silts and fenlands of Lincolnshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire and Norfolk, and the limestone area of the Gower 
Peninsula in South Wales. The rapid expansion of cities and 
towns in recent years has driven the cultivators of land, rendered 
supremely fertile by generations of tillers, farther afield to begin 
the process over again. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there were market gardens bordering on the Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, the produce of which was conveyed to Covent 
Garden Market in wheelbarrows. Almost within living memory 
in the neighbourhood of Clapham Junction Station there were 
market gardens, and quite within living memory in Fulham 
* fields ’ cauliflowers and lettuces were produced for delivery, not 
only to London, but to the Midlands and the North of England. 
Similarly, the growth of Birkenhead is absorbing the land at 
Wallasey once reclaimed from the sea by cultivators at great 
expenditure of labour and money, giving rise to an industry of 
vegetable culture that supplied Liverpool and Birkenhead. 
Birmingham, too, has submerged under bricks and mortar the 
lands from which it once derived supplies of vegetables. 

The impsovement in means of transport, the results of scientific 
research, and the increasing demand of a swelling population 
have completely changed the character, conduct, and localities 
of the industry. Vegetable crops once grown in little patches 
by gardeners are now produced in broad stretches on farm lands 
formerly devoted to the growth of cereals. The deepening cloud 
of depression which envelops agriculture seems as if it may shut 
out the light of hope of any future in corn growing. ‘Market 
garden,’ a term that has always defied definition, has now lost 
what significance it ever had. There are farms and there are 


small holdings. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century Huguenots from 
France settled in Bermondsey and Wandsworth. They brought 
over a system of culture especially suitable to the growing 
of salad vegetables, and others that ordinarily would pay 
for intensive cultivation. The system, or modifications of it, 
spread, and became characteristic of the culture in Walham 
Green, Fulham, and out along the Thames Valley to Chiswick 
and Brentford on one side and to Putney and Barnes on the 


other. 

The cheapening and improvement in the production of glass, 
particularly developed in Belgium, together with the growing 
refinement in taste, an increase in wealth, and the demands 
arising from greater spending power in large numbers of the 
population, led to the beginnings of cultivation under glass- 
houses about the middle of the nineteenth century. The man 
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who, about eighty years ago, constructed the first glasshouse 
200 feet long was looked upon as a madman. If the house could 
be filled with produce, it was said, such produce could never find 
a market. From the tiniest beginnings great installations of 
glasshouses gradually began to cover the land on both sides of the 
River Lea, some such installations extending to 30 acres covered 
by glass. It is possible to see still standing the now crazy struc- 
ture covering a few square yards which was the nucleus around 
which glasshouses of modern construction—in some cases one 
house covering an acre—have grown. The sunny climate of 
Worthing and its sheltered position, nestling under the South 
Downs, attracted other pioneers of the industry and led to the 
growth of another concentration of the glasshouse section, second 
only to that in the Lea Valley. Glasshouse growers are now 
scattered over the country: at Basingstoke, at Hampton 
(Middlesex), at Langley, in Buckinghamshire, in Cheshire, and 
as far north as Northumberland there are important branches, 
Vegetables do not, of course, constitute the sole product, though 
tomatoes, cucumbers, beans, and mushrooms are all important 
crops. The following statistics show the importance which this 
department of agriculture has attained. 

In 1925, when the last census of production was taken, the 
yield of tomatoes in England and Wales was estimated at about 
47,000 tons, valued at 2,350,000/; 50,000,000 cucumbers 
were produced, valued at 750,000l., and 1,500,000 lbs. of 
grapes, valued at 130,000/. Other fruits and vegetables 
produced under glass were valued at 250,000/. The estimated 
total value of flowers grown under glass was about 1,350,000/, 
Roughly, 18,000 workers are regularly employed in glasshouses 
in England and Wales. 

A series of articles appearing in a daily newspaper led to a 
boom in what is called ‘ French gardening.’ This consists of very 
intensive methods of culture involving a liberal use of straw 
manure, both as a supplier of heat and a source of fertility, with 
glazed lights and frames and glass cloches for protection from 
weather. Many such gardens were started. With most of them 
the chief source of revenue was the ‘ taking in’ of pupils. Few 
of these gardens now survive. It was soon found that the 
climate of England imposed modifications of method, and the 
superior standard of life enjoyed by workers here demanded 
larger margins than those endured by the French maraicher, 
who, with the members of his family, is content to work long 
days and seven-day working weeks, and to expend amazing skill 
in order to wring a pittance from perhaps half an acre of land. 

The ‘back to the land’ movement of a few years ago, 


which resulted in legislation encouraging the establishment of 
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small-holdings and empowering county councils to acquire and 
hold land for this purpose—particularly the post-war efforts 
to settle ex-service men on the land—has had some effect upon 
the commercial production of vegetables by adding to the number 
of cultivators. But the early anticipations of enthusiasts have 
not been fulfilled. Many hopes have been shattered. Much 
disappointment was experienced and many losses were incurred 
before it was realised that the cultivation of vegetables for a 
livelihood on .a small area of land is a highly specialised job 
which requires more knowledge and experience than can be 
gained by a short course at a training centre, and a range of 
personal qualities not possessed by everyone. The competition 
with imported supplies is particularly difficult in the case of 
small-holders operating under the necessity of disposing of the 
whole of their produce under conditions which render difficult 
the adoption of co-operative or any other means of effectively 
combating the competition of selected foreign supplies. 

The same pressure of forces that has driven the cultivation of 
vegetables into new localities has led to a change of method. 
The spade has given place to the plough. In the sixties of last 
century many acres of land along the Thames Valley were trenched 
by the spade every winter. Gangs of Irish labourers came over 
and were employed in the market gardens. Now the plough has 
supplanted the spade, and the tractor drawing a two-furrow 
plough and even the five-furrow steam plough are seen on 
vegetable farms. The strings of horse-drawn waggons bringing 
their loads of fresh vegetables to the markets are gone, and the 
steam waggon and the motor lorry transport produce from 
distances out of range twenty-five years ago. The complete 
reliance of a past generation upon supplies of stable manure to 
produce and maintain fertility has had to be modified. There 
would not be enough of it now to go round. The scarcity has 
forced the price up and cultivators have been driven to seek 
fertilisers in other forms. The scientist and the merchant have 
provided a full range of alternatives. 

Although railways and motor transport have made commercial 
vegetable growing possible at greater distances from markets than 
before, it is still necessary for the industry to keep in close associa- 
tion with centres of population, for it requires a constant supply of 
skilled and unskilled labour, both male and female. The extent of 
the demand for labour depends upon the intensiveness of the culti- 
vation followed. In mixed farming the employment is about three 
to five men per 100 acres. In vegetable farming it is about twenty 
to thirty men per 100 acres. In glasshouse farming from 200 to 
300 men per I00 acres are employed. Not every class of soil is 
suitable for intensive vegetable cultivation, and in any localisation 
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of cultivators the soil of the area will be found to have been an 
important factor in its selection. The thin chalks, as well as 
the heavy clays, are unsuitable. The most favourable are the 
alluvial deposits along old river beds, the deeper light soils on 
gravel, the better sandy loams, and the good loams on chalk. 
Soil has dictated the location of special culture in many instances : 
for example, the Woking sands produce the long Surrey carrot ; 
the deep alluvial soil of the river bed at Colchester and the old 
abbey lands of Evesham have led to the production of asparagus, 
for which both districts are famous; the fertile plains of Lincoln- 
shire and Yorkshire provide the best potato lands in England, and 
are equally good for broccoli, green peas, and other vegetables. 
The sands of Bedfordshire, made fertile by the expenditure of 
much patient labour and skill, were once famous for the production 
of onions, but, in face of foreign competition, principally from 
Egypt and Spain, the cultivators have turned to the Brussels 
sprout, and to parsley, parsnips, and other vegetables. In Essex 
the crop rotation followed on mixed farms on the light soils 
enabled some wideawake farmers to squeeze a crop of peas on the 
half-summer fallows without displacing the turnips for sheep feed, 
which is the rotation crop, and thousands of acres are thus 
employed in spring. The early new potatoes and spring broccoli 
of Cornwall, however, are due more to climatic advantages than 
to soil. Special circumstances have led to specialisation in other 
directions, which from small beginnings have expanded to im- 
portant industries. This is the case with the rhubarb forcing 
of the Leeds district. The popular idea at one time was that 
the slender bundles of pink sticks crowned with yellow leaflets 
which begin to grace the windows of greengrocers’ shops about 
Christmas time were grown in disused coal mines. No doubt 
the coal mines have a good deal to do with them, because it is 
both the cheapness of the fuel which the proximity of the mines 
makes possible and the complacence of the rhubarb plant to 
flourish ini the atmosphere which obtains where mines and mills 
operate that enable the skilful cultivators to turn out successive 
crops from the specially constructed forcing sheds into which the 
‘ stools ’ of rhubarb are placed after being grown in the fields. 
Situated as our country is, there is, as might be expected, 
much competition from more southern climes. The period of 
most intensive competition is the spring of the year. Our 
springs are often laggard, and plants that have been carefully 
nursed in frames and greenhouses all winter, when planted out 
in the fields, are buffeted by cold winds or checked by frosty 
nights, so that not only are the numbers depleted, but the earlier 
maturing produce of milder climates, hurried by grande vitesse 
fast steamers, train ferry, or even aeroplanes, gets here first. So 
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the cauliflowers of Italy, the broccoli and cabbages of Brittany, 
the lettuces of France and Holland crowd our markets while the 
home crops are still struggling to attain maturity. Spain, too, 
sends us soon after Christmas ‘new’ potatoes grown from seed 
supplied from Britain, which our people prefer at 4d. or even 64d, 
a pound to home-grown potatoes at 1d. a pound, notwithstanding 
that experts say the food value of the latter is the greater. These 
supplies from foreign sources not only win the highest prices, but 
also take some of the keenness off the edge of the appetite of the 
consuming public. Despite these imports from warmer climes, 
however, a good deal of forcing of vegetables in heated pits and 
under glass is still carried on. Seakale is an instance. The 
‘crowns ’ of this vegetable, after being grown in the fields during 
summer, are lifted and laid in pits filled with soil under which 
there are heated pipes. Kept in the dark, they produce the 
blanched head from the forcing out of the provision which the 
plant had laid up in the preceding summer. Seakale is a valuable 
addition to winter vegetables, and is gaining increased favour, 
but it is not so well known outside the metropolis as it deserves 
to be. Under glass mint is forced, and early crops of beans, peas, 
and vegetable marrows are produced. After spring the country 
is nearly self-dependent for vegetables except in the case of 
tomatoes, which come from Holland in large quantities, as the 
figures below show : 
Cwts. Value. 

1924 é - 381,547 602,4711. 

1925 : - 445,149 : 572,886l. 

1926 3 - 431,562 ; 750,364). 

1927 3 - 444,072 ‘ 691,183). 

1928 ‘ . 491,854 ; 701,374). 


These imported Dutch tomatoes are glasshouse grown and 
come into direct competition with the produce of our own glass- 
houses. It may be asked how is it that with the market at his 
door the home grower cannot ignore such competition ? To this 
there are several answers. First, social insurance and wages 
regulations, which are statutory here, have no counterpart 
abroad (however much this legislation deserves support as 
social amelioration, it does, in fact, represent additional items in 
the cost of production); secondly, our more northern latitude 
necessitates heavier expense for fuel; thirdly, the difference 
in distance does not give so much advantage to the home grower 
as might be imagined, for the loading of consignments for ship- 
ment which export necessitates enables the transport companies 
to give advantages, both as to rates and facilities, which the home 
grower is not able to share. Finally, the industry shares with 
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other home industries producing in competition with overseas 
supplies the handicap of the higher general level of taxation in 
this country. 

The problem of transport, together with the allied one of 
distribution, constitutes one of the most urgent and difficult the 
growers have to face. The development that has taken place in 
road transport has been of great service, and is taken advantage 
of tothe full. In the case of articles liable to such rapid deteriora- 
tion after gathering as fresh vegetables, the facility afforded by 
collecting at the place of production and quick conveyance to the 
point of distribution without further handling or transference 
constitutes a valuable advantage. Notwithstanding this, a large 
proportion of vegetable produce is still rail-borne. The alterna- 
tive offered by road transport has proved a valuable bargaining 

_medium with the railway companies, but the enactment of the 

Road Transport Bills promoted by the railway companies is 
likely to destroy the Free Trade in transport upon which producers, 
who themselves have to face unrestricted world competition, 
relied in order to secure economic freight rates. More of the 
produce would be sent by the railways if those responsible for 
their management could see their way to accommodate their 
policy to growers’ needs. An illustration of what those.needs 
are is provided by one concession recently made by the railway 
companies, namely, the granting of reduced rates for bulked 
produce consigned to one consignee notwithstanding that the 
consignment so bulked consists of produce classified in several 
categories and on which formerly perhaps as many as half a 
dozen different rates would be payable. More privileges—if 
privileges they are—of this nature must be granted if the railways 
are to regain their popularity. 

Distribution is chiefly. along the line: grower-wholesale 
salesman-retailer-consumer. Some produce, though a diminish- 
ing amount, follows the shorter line: grower-retailer-consumer. 
There are those who think the ideal should be the direct line: 
grower-consumer. Some produce does, indeed, follow this line, 
but it can be only in small amounts, and is confined to postal 
deliveries and purely local transactions. In a few cases an 
additional step is introduced by speculation, and the, line then 
is: grower —speculator — wholesale salesman — retailer — consumer. 
Sometimes the speculator operates between the wholesale sales- 
man and the retailer. Here is the much-talked-of ‘ middleman ’ 
operating to the detriment of both producer and consumer. In 
the complexity of modern life, and with the world-wide range of 
the daily requirements of the average household, the wholesale 
market and the retail shop perform indispensable functions in 
the machinery of distribution. Salesmanship is becoming more 
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and more a science of itself in all departments of commerce, and 
the grower will be happy when he can devote his attention to 
production, difficult enough of itself, with the confidence that the 
selling of his produce-is in the hands of competent and reliable 
experts. A great deal has been written and spoken about the 
gap which exists between the price which is paid by the consumer 
and the proceeds received by the producer. There is no doubt 
that a general lowering of the retail prices of vegetables, if it 
could be brought about without diminishing the already too low 
returns to the grower, would be a great boon to the whole com- 
munity. The Linlithgow Committee received evidence upon 
this subject and reviewed it in their Report, but were unable to 
discover that, generally speaking, the gap is unreasonable, nor 
were they able to suggest means for bridging or diminishing 
the gap: 

’ Fruit and vegetables are unique in the number and variety of inter- 
mediaries who may, at times, be engaged in handling the produce, and 
whose sole service is that of distribution. Occasionally there may be as 
many as six intermediaries between grower and consumer, as, for example, 
London commission salesman, London wholesaler, London. commission 
buyer, provincial wholesaler, second provincial wholesaler, provincial 
retailer. This‘tmay involve as many as sixteen to twenty different handlings 
of the produce. Such cases are not general. They relate largely to pro- 
duce reconsigned from Covent Garden to the main provincial markets, more 


usually two intermediaries, namely, commission salesman and retailer, or, 
at most, three are involved, and these serve a useful purpose in the system 
of distribution, their intervention being usually justifiable in the circum- 
stances in which it occurs. 


Thus the Committee reports. It is not to say that abuses do 
not exist, nor that it is not possible to suggest improvements in 
the working of the machinery of distribution to the advantage of 
producer and consumer alike. The telephone has introduced a 
new factor which is just beginning to tell. While it has become 
a great convenience in enabling a grower to know the state of the 
market before consigning, its first effect, in some cases, is to be 
more of a hindrance than a help. Some growers consistently 
consign all their produce to one salesman and seek to make a 
friend of him ; others have a list of selected markets and salesmen, 
whose telephoned reports are received each day and reviewed 
before the consignments are apportioned. But many have no 
settled plan, with the consequence that when the telephone 
discloses that prices are good at certain markets there is a rush of 
consignments there to the point of saturation and prices slump, 
while at the same time other markets, neglected, may be short of 
supplies. The effect is bad prices to the grower and produce 
getting stale while it awaits buyers. The consumer cannot 
benefit. The remedy is the organisation of distribution through 
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an efficient intelligence service, so that instead of reconsignment 
from one market to another produce goes direct from the grower 
to the point of distribution to the retailer. But this needs first 
the standardisation of produce as to varieties, grades, packing and 
packages, a proposition which is very popular at present with the 
political mentors of the industry, but full of difficulties and pit- 
falls to those who attempt to apply it without full knowledge 
of and respect for the complicated conditions of the industry and 
its markets in this country. 

A valuable first step in the direction of grading, packing, 
standardisation and research was taken by the glasshouse industry 
in the year 1922 in respect of tomatoes and cucumbers. Grades, 
grade designations, packing and package were agreed upon. 
These have now become standard. A further step was taken by 
alevy for the purpose of advertisement and propaganda. A trade 
mark was registered with the motto ‘ British and Best.’ A 
research station at Cheshunt was established, which has been 
progressively enlarged, with the assistance and in co-operation 
with the Ministry of Agriculture, and has now, under the egis 
of the Empire Marketing Board, been adapted to serve Empire 
as well as national needs for research into problems of glasshouse 
culture. The action of the Lea Valley growers has undoubtedly 
contributed to the popularity of the tomato, for it has furnished 
the retail trade with a continuous supply, during the season, of 
standardised produce which they could buy with confidence and 
display with satisfaction. 

A further step was taken in 1927-28 by the establishment of a 
National Mark by legislation on lines first agreed between the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the National Farmers’ Union, with 
the concurrence of the distributive trades, who all co-operate in 
the administration of the Act. The only vegetables to which 
at present the National Mark applies are tomatoes and cucumbers, 
and broccoli for export. There will, no doubt, be much more 
difficulty in bringing other vegetables within the National Mark 
scheme than in its application to apples, pears, and eggs, com- 
modities already included. But these difficulties are not insur- 
mountable, and its extension will be watched with great interest 
by the general public as well as by the agricultural industry. 

The first effect of the National Mark scheme is to standardise 
the product into grade categories, which, as soon as they become 
known, afford the public a criterion of quality. Whenever a 
product is standardised it is lifted out of local limitations and 
given a national status. Quotations of prices have a recognised 
datum line and are comparable. Whenever invention shall pro- 
vide a range of suitable non-returnable packages at economic 
prices, the produce will flow freely to wherever the demand 
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is greatest. Purchasers for retail sale will be relieved of 
the admixture of produce of inferior grade or no grade, the 
amount of which cannot be known at time of purchase and the 
loss on which must be passed on to the consumer. The general 
public will be gratified to find their vegetables presented to them 
in convenient forms with the neatness and attractiveness of 
presentation they are accustomed to look for in other articles 
of domestic economy. The National Mark itself is a silhouette 
of England and Wales with a medallion of the Union Jack in the 
centre, and the general public will do well to watch for and give 
all encouragement to it. 

In 1926 a move was made in the canning of vegetaiiss, 
Hitherto little had been done in this country, though increasing 
quantities of canned fruit and vegetables were being imported. 
The way this came about is interesting. The manufacturers of 
tinplate found the demand for their products falling off 
disastrously. Formerly the tinplate to make the cans for the 
American canning industry came from this country. The 
American Steel Corporation, however, captured the trade and 
kept it there. Gradually a similar process took place in other 
parts of thé world as steel-making plants were established. The 
foreign market for tinplate was drying up. With the material for 
making the cans at home, why, it was asked, could not home 
products be canned at home? The co-operation of the Ministry 
of Agriculture was sought, and the National Food Canning Council 
was formed to encourage a home industry of canning by dissemina- 
tion of information and propaganda. The advance in the canning 
of fruit has been phenomenal, though the only vegetable which 
at present is canned to any large extent is the green pea. Much 
research has been prosecuted into the scientific and practical 
problems involved at the Food Preservation Research Station of 
the University of Bristol, and knowledge obtained has been made 
available for manufacturers. The canned home-grown peas now 
put upon the market are unrivalled. As an instance of the 
growth of the industry, a factory, opened in 1926, during the 
canning season of 1929 dealt with the produce of 400 acres of 
peas. Next year the same factory will can the produce of 1200 
acres. Consideration is being given to the application of the 
National Mark to canned produce, so that the purchaser can have 
a guarantee of home-grown produce processed under conditions 
agreed upon between the industry and the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Two other matters need consideration to complete this survey. 
They are the diseases of the crops and the seed from which they 
are produced. 

It will have been gathered that the margin upon which the 
vegetable grower works is exceedingly small and very precarious. 
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A spell of abnormal weather, misjudgment in marketing or mis- 

handling in selling, or a glut of produce, may destroy it altogether. . 
It is therefore extremely important that his chances should not 
be destroyed at the outset either by the depredations of disease 
or pests or by failure or impurity of seed. Every year many 
losses are incurred from these two causes. Research into diseases 
: and pests is prosecuted at stations subsidised from Government 
suette sources. Notwithstanding the investigations that have furnished 
in the complete records of the life-cycle of many diseases and pests, 
1 give methods of full control still remain to be found, The public 
should realise that the expenditure of public money upon this 
work is as much to the public benefit as to that of the grower. 
The complete control of all diseases and pests, if it can be obtained, 
will, indeed, save the individual grower from many initial losses, 
but with the general adoption of preventive measures, if and when 
these are discovered, competition will assuredly transfer to the 
consumer in the form of lower prices the benefit of the removal 
of the burden on the industry now represented by the incidence 

of disease and pests. 

The industry is under a debt to our great seed firms for the 
enterprise and skill with which they have constantly improved 
old types and evolved new ones and for the purity of the seeds they 
offer. But there is no proprietary right in the names of seeds. 
Many names are given to the same variety. Thus a large 
American seed firm has stated that seedsmen’s catalogues carry 
the names of more than 2000 names of lettuce varieties, while 
the number of distinct varieties known is about 200. Conversely 
different varieties are sold under the same name when it is found 
tobe popular. The facility with which varieties of the same genus 
will become intermixed through the action of pollen-carrying 
insects imposes the necessity for great care on the farms devoted 
to seed producing. Where there is carelessness and want of 
conscientiousness impure lines are the consequence and the grower 
is mulcted in loss. 

Good work is being done upon this difficult subject at the 
University Farm at Cambridge. It is much to be regretted that 
a scheme for the co-operation of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
the Royal Horticultural Society to establish a station and sub- 
stations to work out pure lines of vegetable seeds and establish 
standard varieties, similar to the scheme established for the 
testing of new varieties of fruit, failed to mature. 

Whether it is regarded from the point of view of the amount 
of capital invested or the number of persons employed, or the 
contribution made to the nation’s food supply, -the commercial 
production of vegetables is an important industry. In common 
with all other sections of agriculture, it has, moreover, a unique 
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position as a producer of wealth. Every other producing industry 
transforms some natural product into an article of commerce, but 
in transforming it does nothing to replace it. The cultivator, 
on the other hand, uses the forces and products of Nature, and in 
the process replaces them in a form available for future use. 
His operations leave no empty caverns of used-up mines, no jagged 
escarpment of quarried hills. His co-operation turns to*wealth 
Nature’s forces of sun and rain and air, forces that run to waste 
on untilled land. Generations of tillage maintain and ever 
increase the fertility of the soil—there is no fear of exhaustion, 
Yet it is a fact—a fact which came home with startling sudden- 
ness to the nation in 1917,.and held its attention for exactly 
eighteen months—that the production of the homeland is scarcely 
half the potential output, and yet that fractional production 
means in existing economic circumstances over-production, 
Meanwhile, the industry stands pilloried before the nation for 
the lowness of its wages, and capital fights shy of it, for its profits 
have always been precarious. Those who are charged with the 
responsibility of representative leaders are anxiously seeking 
for remedies for the existing state of things. They cannot 
complain ofdack of advisers. Whether there are remedies, and, 
if so, whether they lie in the realm of politics or economics, one 
thing seems clear, and that is that it would pay the urban part 
of the population to give their attention to the condition of their 
basic industry. 
W. G. Losjolrt. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE FAMILY 


THE family has now become a problem. This is one of the 
outstanding facts of present-day civilisation. In the Victorian 
age, whatever else might be challenged, marriage and the family 
were taken for granted. Nietzsche said of Strauss that he broke 
away from orthodoxy while unquestioningly accepting the 
orthodox system of morals. That was typical. 

Now the questioning has gone deeper, and we have drawn 
the whole sphere of sex ethics into its field. A glance at con- 
temporary literature reveals the tremendous change that has 
taken place. In every other novel written by a man (and in 
three-quarters, at least, of those written by women) the institu- 
tion of marriage is challenged. In the course of a somewhat 
extensive perusal of present-day periodicals I find it quite a rare 
event to come across any article dealing with marriage or sex 
questions that is not more or less definitely anti-monogamous. 
Such works as Judge Lindsey’s The Revolt of Modern Youth, 
Mr. Calverton s The Bankruptcy of Marriage, Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann’s A Preface to Morals, Mr. Bertrand Russell’s Marriage 
and Morals, Count Keyserling’s Marriage, Professor Wieth- 
Knudsen’s Feminism, as well as almost the entire literature of 
modern feminism, must convince all those who have studied the 
matter that there exists to-day what may fairly be described as 
a world-wide revolt against marriage and the family. 

A whole series of influences now conspire to work against the 
family. Our modern economic system, as Olive Schreiner so 
clearly pointed out, has undermined the family by taking away 
from the home and transferring to the factory most of the 
activities which once made home life the centre of human interest. 
The education of children, too, is now increasingly being removed 
from the family to the school, kindergarten, and créche. At the 
same time, the rapid decline in the birth rate tends to diminish 
the significance of the home to an immense number of womei. 
One of the problems of life in England and America is the woman, 
no longer young, who has already brought up one or two children 
and is now left with nothing to do. 

Further, the increased pressure of competition in the life of 
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to-day makes it difficult for men to marry ; while the entry of a w 
large army of women into the labour market creates a vicious K 
circle—the more women who go out to work the fewer men can o: 


marry, the fewer men who marry the more women must go out fc 
to work, and so on. It would scarcely be too much to say that 
the entire structure of our social and economic life is such as to 
work against the family and to encourage the formation of 
temporary sex relationships. 

Again, there can be no question but that the religious beliefs 
which lie behind the monogamous family have lost ground 
heavily during the last two or three generations; and the 
experience of history shows us that only a short interval (a ‘ time- 
lag’) elapses between the decay of beliefs and the disintegration 
of the moral systems based upon those beliefs. We are now 
witnessing a gradual relapse (generally proclaiming itself as 
‘ progress ’) back to pagan standards of morality. The standards 
of the Christian faith are high and difficult, and when the faith | 
grows weak, people will no longer attempt to reach them. } 

These important matters are here merely mentioned in pass- 
ing, since the purpose of this article is to deal more specifically 
with what Mr. Mofitgomery Belgion calls ‘ our present philosophy 
of life’ 1 in its relation to the family. It would be an exceedingly 
difficult task to give an academically accurate definition of this 
new life philosophy ; but it seems to me to consist, in essence, in 
a greatly intensified individualism. All definite ethical standards 
are repudiated, in the interests of a purely subjective life-outlook. 
The individual is made the measure of all things, and positive 
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truth suffers a sort of deliquescence, so that everything becomes P 
a matter of private opinion. Its catchwords are ‘ self-expression,’ rr 
“ self-development,’ ‘the right to freedom.’ It is necessarily h 
anti-family and anti-monogamous. It has no clearly defined fc 
positive basis, because freedom alone is essentially negative. tl 
We have to-day a chaotic mass of loosely held private opinions h 
resulting from the disintegration of positive Christianity, united t] 
solely in their common emphasis on the rights of the individual 
as against all authority and positive morality. We should not b 
be very far wrong in saying that the ‘ present philosophy ’ marks t 
the victory of the ego-centric life-outlook over the sozio-centric. (i 
The family is inevitably a key position in the conflict between a 
the new and the old philosophies ; and, as Mr. Wyndham Lewis fe 
says in that very penetrating, if somewhat obscure, analysis of 0 


modern life, The Art of Being Ruled, the disintegration of the a 
family under the incessant attacks of modernism is the central i 


it 
problem of our age. n 
A classical document of the new individualism, in its bearing v 


1 Cf. Our Present Philosophy of Life (Faber and Faber). 
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upon the family, is Marriage in the New World (contained in 
Keyserling’s symposium Marriage), by Dr. Beatrice Hinkle, one 
of New York’s leading women doctors, from which I take the 
following typical passage: ‘Woman’s struggle to-day is the 
mighty birth-throes of a new self. The cult of the ego which 
dominates this age has produced its effect upon her, and she is 
becoming articulate and thinking—she is demanding recognition 
for herself as an individual, separate and distinct from man.’ 
Man and woman have become ‘ two distinct personalities . . . 
the twain are no longer one flesh.’ Here we have, in a nutshell, 
the marriage problem of to-day. The meaning of marriage, to 
those who have not broken with the Christian tradition, is the 
union of two personalities. Behind it lies the belief that neither 
of these two would have attained to their fullest development 
had they remained in separate distinctness. This quotation (as 
is indeed clear enough from the rest of the article) means much 
more than the freeing of woman from subjection. It implies a 
view of marriage that is the flat negation of the Christian view. 
It rests upon the entirely false assumption that each individual is 
a complete whole, and will best develop in the fullest possible 
independence, Like the whole literature of feminism, it denies 
the bi-polarity of humanity. Woman is not an individual 
separate and distinct from man. She is one half of the race, 
inseparably linked, for good or evil, with the other half, and 
fundamentally incapable (much more even than man) of achieving 
salvation through self-centred detachment. 

Dr. Hinkle herself admits, with admirable candour, that the 
practical results of the new individualism are destructive, that 
marriage has been made immeasurably more difficult. But it is 
her belief that there can be no going back; the only way is 
forward through an ever-increasing individualism until at last 
the stage is reached when fully emancipated separate personalities 
have evolved a free ethic. The old ideals of duty to society and 
the family are ‘ gone, never to return.’ ; 

Assuredly no one to-day is going to deny woman’s right to 
become ‘ articulate and thinking.’ But what we have here is a 
totally false statement of the problem. On the one hand, lies 
(it is implied) subjection and no thinking ; on the other, thinking 
and emancipation through separatism and the disruption of the 
family. The assumption that when women think they will at 
once perceive their complete separateness from men is as ludicrous 
as it is typically modern. Nowhere are women more keenly 
intelligent and more capable of thought than in France; and 
nowhere do women realise more fully how inseparably their 
welfare is united to that of man and the family. 

I have dwelt upon Dr. Hinkle’s contribution because it is 
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thoroughly typical. Recent works dealing with the family from ar 
a ‘ progressive’ standpoint are mere restatements of the same Wi 

. Thus in Halcyon (a recent book by one of the 
leaders of English feminism) we find the same questions answered 
in the same way. The goal is always self-development, and the 
argument is always based on the assumption that this develop- 
ment will be fatally hampered by positive social ties. There is 
never any perception whatever of the ancient truth that it is just 
exactly the acceptance of definite moral and social duties which 
may lift the individual above his petty selfhood into a larger life. 
The whole can be aptly described in the words Burke applied to 
the ‘ new conquering empire of light and reason’ of the French 
Revolution, as a ‘ mechanic philosophy,’ ‘ the offspring of cold 
hearts and muddy understandings . . . void of solid wisdom.’ 

At this stage some reader will exclaim: ‘Why should we 
bother about a handful of intellectuals? Let them say what 
they like, we shall just carry on.’ It is very important to reply 
to this objection, because it reveals a complete failure to grasp 
the modern situation. 

It is, of course, perfectly true that millions of people take 
no notice of *progréssive’ ideas. They continue to live, work, 
marry and bring up children. But these millions are inarticulate. 
They are almost entirely without influence upon the course of 
events. On the other hand, the circles that are self-conscious 
and artistically and intellectually creative are saturated through 
and through with the ‘cult of the ego,’ and from them the 
influence percolates downwards until it reaches, in one form or 
another, every stratum of the national life. To-day, thanks 
largely to the ubiquitous cinema, there is scarcely a boy or girl in 
the remotest village who has not caught some hint of the new 
gospel of self-development and erotic liberty. If the Churches 
are powerless to work against this influence, it is not least because 
they are themselves deeply permeated, in varying degrees, with 
modern individualism. 

The new life-outlook is not a matter which can be regarded 
as confined to cliques of ‘ high-brows’; it permeates the entire 
life of the community, and is coming increasingly to dominate 
our social legislation. Things have already gone so far that a 
very well-informed critic, Mr. V. F. Calverton, writes: ‘ The 
attitude now dominant in Soviet Russia, which regards sex 
relationship as a matter entirely private and personal, with neither 
State nor convention as supervisor, is the attitude that is rapidly 
becoming accepted, in practice if not in theory, by the rest of the 
world ’ (The Bankruptcy of Marriage, p. 308). 

If the State were really neutral the situation would be much 
less favourable to the new morality than it really is. But we 
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are now compelled to face the fact that the State is closely allied 
with the forces which attack the family. — 

The decay of the family brings with it certain evils (for 
example, the underfeeding of young children or the neglect of 
maternity). At once there is a call for State action. The State 
accordingly takes over these functions from the family, and the 
latter is automatically rendered superfluous. The best way to 
destroy a social institution is to supplant it. Year by year the 
State advances further and further into the field of the ever- 
weakening family. We see this going on, but we cannot stop it. 
In a short time, as time goes in national affairs, the family will 
have no raison d’étre, save as a sentimental association. 

Even a thinker like Mr. Bertrand Russell, who certainly 
cannot be accused of reactionary sympathies, views the impending 
extinction of the family with alarm. On page 162 of his new 
work Marriage and Morals he writes: ‘ Although the law means 
to uphold the family, it has in modern times increasingly inter- 
vened between parents and children, and is gradually becoming, 
against the wish and intention of law-makers, one of the chief 
engines for the break-up of the family system.’ We may not 
agree with Mr. Russell’s positive suggestions (which I will not 
here examine, as they are well known), but few will quarrel with 
him when he anticipates from the decay of the family a very 
serious impoverishment of emotional life, and a gradual cessation 
of parenthood. After all, as he pertinently remarks, why should 
people bother to rear children at all for the benefit of the State ? 
It is the highroad to racial decay that we now tread in the name 
of progress. 

In a short while, say in ten years, we shall in all probability 
see the introduction of family allowances (or some other endow- 
ment of motherhood). This will, of course, be another nail in 
the coffin of the family, because it marks a yet more advanced 
stage in the assumption by the State of parental function ; that 
it would greatly reduce the interest of the father (especially) in 
his offspring is clear, for it tends to make him superfluous. 

Such a’ measure will scarcely be upon the Statute-book 
(prophesies Mr. Russell) before an agitation (led by feminists) 
will begin on behalf of illegitimate children. Ina couple of years, 
at most, they will receive allowances putting them on a level 
with legitimate children ; for who to-day can resist an appeal on 
behalf of innocent children? It will then make little or no 
difference, economically, to a woman of the poorer classes whether 
she has a husband or not. The children will be the joint property 
of the mother and the State, after the style of the primitive 
matriarchies. Once this were accomplished, ‘ the family would 
probably cease, after a time, to be bi-parental, the father being 
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of no more importance than among cats and dogs’ (Bertrand 
Russell, ibid., p. 168). 

Another step in the same direction (although one less imminent 
than family allowances) is the so-called companionate marriage— 
now the subject of a vigorous propaganda in advanced feminist 
circles. Couples are to be permitted, legally and socially, to live 
together as man and wife, without any legal responsibilities being 
incurred by the man, for a certain trial period (say two years) ; 
if at the end of that time no children are born, the union may be 
dissolved by consent ; but if there should be children, there must 
be a marriage. In practice, it would soon come to mean that 
people would not marry at all unless they wished to have children. 
Why should a man undertake the, responsibilities of a husband 
when, under this plan, he could enjoy a socially recognised union 
without them? It is sufficiently obvious that such a custom 
would speedily take us back to the moral level of the primitive 
semi-promiscuous matriarchy where girls live first with one man 
and then with another until they are pregnant, when their unions 
become somewhat more stable, the man’s véle being, throughout, 
that of a mere fertiliser. of the female. 

A ‘ trial trip ’ of this sort is not a trial marriage at all; it isa 
purely erotic relationship, stripped of the peculiar moral and racial 
factors and various atmospheric influences which make marriage 
a different thing from an irresponsible sex relationship. It is 
essentially individualistic, private and personal, and hence 
deprived of the vital, social, energising influences which help to 
make a marriage. The mere fact that the relationship was 
intended from the beginning to be experimental would give it an 
unstable psychological character, while the deliberate rejection 
of maternity on the part of the girl would introduce an element of 
cool calculation, preventing the full fruition of the emotional 
and instinctive possibilities of the union. There is a good deal of 
evidence (some of which has been collected by Mr. Ludovici in 
The Night-Hoers) to show that calculated sterility (especially at 
the beginning of a marriage) creates its own psychology, the 
diversion of sex instinct from its racial purpose causing mor- 
bidities (such as inversion and an extreme dread of maternity on 
the part of the wife, and inhibited development). After all, how 
many of the free sex relationships which are now common enough 
end in happy marriages ? Very few. Why, then, expect so much 
more from the companionate marriage ? _ 

It is perhaps hardly worth while to attempt a refutation of 
proposals like these; but the mere fact that they are being 
seriously discussed on every hand is a rather startling indication 
of the ground we have covered since Victorian times. 

One thing stands out clear: the various factors making for 
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the disintegration of the family are all closely interlocked ; they 
are all phases or by-products of the same thing—namely, the 
individualistic and naturalistic life-outlook, the ‘ Rousseauism ’ 
of Mr. Irving Babbitt (author of Democracy and Leadership). 
Man is no longer regarded (from this standpoint) as a spiritual 
being rooted in a world of religious and ethical truth ; he becomes - 
a superior sort of animal—nothing more. His whole object in life 
is to gratify his desires and instincts. He must make money and 
enjoy himself ; at the best, develop his mind. All positive moral 
values, all positive truth, and all clear moral standards vanish. 
What the individual does with his life is his own concern. If he 
is inclined to live polygamously—well, let him ; if he is homo- 
sexual, there is really no valid reason why he should not satisfy 
his inclinations, and so on. This purely materialistic and ego- 
centric philosophy not only lies behind the economic welter of 
to-day ; it is also the mental background of modern feminism 
(especially in the Anglo-Saxon lands) and of the whole of the 
movement for a ‘new’ morality. 

The opposed view, that of traditional Christianity, still holds a 
considerable territory, and its strength is greatly underrated by 
its opponents. But the naturalistic ethic is coming more and 
more to dominate our practical life and social movements. The 
object of all present-day social reform is to make people com- 
fortable in a material sense ; it is entirely indifferent to moral 
standards. 

It was upon the cultural level of primitive naturalism that the 
matriarchy arose, and as we are now returning (vid science) to 
another, more sophisticated, naturalism, which rejects spirit, 
not from ignorance, but from supposed knowledge, it is not, after 
all, very extraordinary that the moral life of the age shows a 
marked tendency to follow the lines it took in pre-Christian and 
pre-patriarchal days. M. Briffault (author of The Mothers), the 
great authority on the ancient matriarchies, states plainly in his 
foreword to Mr. Calverton’s work on marriage (see above) that 
the whole drift of modern civilisation is in the direction of a 
return to the moral standards and customs of the matriarchy. 
Mr. Bertrand Russell, although not using the same terminology, 
has already, as we have seen, envisaged this development, resulting 
from the concentration in the hands of the mother and the State 
of the powers in which the father formerly had a large share. 
So rapid has been the transference to the State of functions 
formerly exercised by the father that the man of to-day has not 
yet woken up to his changed position ; he is, however, vaguely 
conscious of something wrong, but his own humanitarianism 
virtually compels him to acquiesce in each step in this direction, 
for these steps are represented as being necessary in the interests 
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of the child or the woman, or both (cf. family allowances), and in 
Anglo-Saxon civilisation the man comes after the woman and 
child. There is thus a kind of fatal necessity about the whole 
process. 

It might at first sight seem that a serious contradiction exists 
between the ‘cult of the ego,’ the moral individualism to which 
I have referred, and the ever-increasing power of the modern 
Socialist State. In reality here, too, there is the closest possible 
connexion. The solvent power of individualism, which dis- 
integrates all social nuclei (such as the family), thus destroying 
the organic unity of society, is just the very thing which compels 
the State to intervene in order to preserve, if only by mechanical 
means, some semblance of unity. 

It is a seeming paradox, but what calls itself Socialism to-day 
is usually an outcrop of extreme individualism ; it is a revolt by 
autonomous intellectualists against tradition and authority, and 
does not create a new social ethic transcending individual 
atomism. It does, however, tend to place in the hands of the State 
powers formerly possessed by the socially orientated individual, 
who now, in his ego-centricity, cannot be trusted to govern him- 
self, but must be drilled and managed by the modern technical 
State. As Cardinal Gaspari recently stated, we have now reached 
a pass when there is no real choice, save between licence and 
force. On the one hand, lies a total disintegration through un- 
checked individualism ; on the other, the forcible intervention of 
the State to save us from ourselves. 

In the centre of the crisis stands the family. In proportion as 
this nucleus of personal and social life is broken up we fall into 
the hands of the impersonal, mechanical State. 


MEYRICK Boots. 





A TENTH-CENTURY FEMINIST 


Ir is a common and a pleasing belief that we live in an age of 
enlightenment—a belief that is not without foundation, even 
though we have a long way yet to go before the whole human 
tace shall be guided by the rules of pure reason and obey the 
laws of strict morality. But this belief is often accompanied, 
and partly vitiated, by a delusion. We consider, with just pride, 
the progress which the twentieth century in some directions has 
made, and we draw the false inference that because the tenth 
century, for example, knew nothing of wireless, of motor cars, of 
aviation and of poison gas, it was, therefore, a period of unmiti- 
gated gloom, a time when men lived as barbarians, when learning 
was regarded with contempt, and when the arts and sciences had 
almost ceased to exist. As regards literature, at least, this is 
acardinal mistake. The practice of literary composition has been 
immeasurably diffused, and we have now a mob of ladies and 
gentlemen amongst us who write with ease. But diffusion has 
dissipated energy, and the conditions of modern life are unfavour- 
able to that intense concentration which alone can produce work 
of permanent value. Here the tenth century has an advantage 
over the twentieth, and it may well be doubted if there is a single 
author, male or female, anywhere to-day who can equal some of 
the writers who were born soon after the year 900, in what is 
popularly known as the darkest period of the Dark Ages. 

This phrase ‘ the Dark Ages ’ sums up an error which has been 
sedulously fostered by classical scholars. Our teachers have 
always rightly considered that the masterpieces of Greek and 
Roman literature are of vital importance, and that they alone 
supply us with a standard of comparison whereby literary excel- 
lence can be judged. But it is possible for the best to be the enemy 
of the good; and this is what has happened in our Greek and 
Latin studies. Greek literature for us has begun with Homer and 
ended with Aristotle ; Latin has begun with Plautus and ended 
with Suetonius. Hellenistic Greek and medieval Latin have 
until lately been regarded as definitely outside the pale, dangerous 
and deleterious stuff likely to corrupt the palate trained to 
appreciate the fine vintages of the Attic and the Augustan Ages. 
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The result has been that the great mass of Latin literature 
written in the twelve centuries between 200 and 1400 A.D. has 
for many years been most undeservedly neglected in this country, 
and that we are only now beginning to realise that all over 
Europe, during those centuries, there were centres where the 
arts flourished in spite of war and tumults; that there was a 
public capable of appreciating and criticising the various forms 
of prose and verse, and that authors then trained themselves 
for their task by a prolonged study of the masters of the past. 
There were periods when production slackened and great works 
were few; there were periods of mental activity that produced 
not one but many brilliant writers ; there never was a time when 
the torch of learning was completely extinguished. 

We speak of the Renaissance of the fifteenth century ; and 
perhaps that marvellous efflorescence of all the arts deserves its 
exclusive title. But if we confine ourselves to literature alone, 
there were at least three occasions after the decay of Greco- 
Roman civilisation when a similar galaxy of great writers simul- 
taneously appeared. The generation living at the beginning of 
the fourth century, who saw in 313 the establishment by Con- 
stantine of Christianity as the religion of the State, soon after 
wards witnessed the birth of three distinguished poets, Ausonius, 
Claudian and Prudentius, of Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, equally 
famous as theologian and as writer of hymns, and of the three 
men whose works were for many centuries the most widely read 
of all books—Jerome, the translator of the Bible into Latin, 
Augustine, of the Confessions and the City of God, and Martianus 
Capella, author of that encyclopedia of learning The Marriage 
of Mercury and Philology. These seven all came into the world 
within a space of forty years, and, outside the age of Pericles and 
the age of Augustus, it would be difficult to find any period of 
literature of equal length that could match this in productiveness 
of genius. 

The next occasion, some 500 years later, is identified with the 
name of the only European ruler in all those centuries who 
deserves a place by Constantine’s side. Charles the Great was 
not only a brave warrior and a wise king ; he was also an ardent 
lover of learning, and in the course of his reign he gathered round 
him a brilliant circle of poets and historians. To give a complete 
list would be a tedious business, but even a few names will show 
the amount of talent then in Europe ready to respond to judicious 
encouragement. Theodulf, for example, the Pindar of the court 
‘ circle, a Goth by race and born in North Spain, appeared at Aix 
about 781, and, as a reward for his elegant verses, was soon 
presented with the bishopric of Orleans. Alcuin, otherwise 
Flaceus, was brought by the Emperor from York to reorganise 
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and superintend the royal school. Einhard, the builder of 
churches, ‘ Bezaleel,’ who wrote the life of his great master, came 
from the banks of the Main, and from across the Alps the gram- 
marian and poet Peter of Pisa and his friend Paul Warnefrid, 


_ the historian of the Lombards. These men, and many others 


with them, all flourished at Charles’ court, and the death of the 
great king in 814 did not altogether end the Carolingian Renais- 
sance, for there is an afterglow of poetry, marked by the names of 
Raban Maur, Walafrid Strabo, Gottschalk and Sedulius Scotus, 
which lasted well into the middle of the ninth century. 

The next revival came after no very long interval. The 
beginning of the tenth century was a period exceptionally 
unfavourable to peaceful pursuits. Saracens from the south, 
Danes from the north, Hungarians from the east were all busy 
harrying and plundering the politer communities of Central and 
Southern Europe. But once again civilisation triumphed over 
barbarism, and under Otto the Great of Saxony we have what 
is called by German scholars ‘ Die Ottonische Renaissance,’ in 
which Hroswitha and Liudprand are the two brightest stars, 
Gerbert, Widukind, Rather and Flodoard the lesser luminaries. 

Otto, like Charles, was crowned as head of the Holy Roman 
Empire, and, like Charles, he was as anxious to encourage the 
arts of peace as he was to extend his power by force of arms. 
Of literature he was an enlightened and generous patron, and, 
although the great writers of his period are not quite so numerous 
as those of Charles’ time, Hroswitha and Liudprand are of such 
remarkable quality that they would make any age illustrious. 
Liudprand, the Bishop of Cremona, is that rare thing, a historian 
who is also a humorist. Hroswitha, the nun of Gandersheim, 
is a playwright who is also a moralist, having for her chief object 
the spiritual edification of her audience. Liudprand is perhaps 
the more entertaining of the pair ; he was a traveller and a scholar, 
a courtier, diplomat and bishop, and the varied interests of his 
life are reflected in the vivid pages of his Antapodosis and Embassy 
to Constantinople. But Hroswitha is the finer and the rarer 
genius, for she draws all her material from her inner consciousness 
and lived the whole of her peaceful life within the precincts of the 
Abbey of Gandersheim. 

Gandersheim is now a quiet little town nestling in a wide 
Brunswick valley, and is chiefly known for the excellent beer 
which it brews. But in the tenth century it was a place of import- 
ance, the seat of an authority, both spiritual and temporal, which, 
though always in a woman’s hands, gave that woman power of 
life and death over all the males of the district. The Abbess of 
Gandersheim held direct from the king; she had her own 
law courts, her own mint and coinage, and her own men-at- 
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arms. Asa feudal baron she had a right to a seat at the Imperial in lit 
Diet—a right which was exercised as late as 1803 by Dorothea bard: 
Augusta of Brunswick—and on many occasions she was a member plays 
of the royal house of Saxony. But she was also the head of a geite 
great religious and educational establishment where the rule of St, Fc 


Benedict was strictly observed and all worldly luxuries prohibited, 
Her nuns, as a medieval chronicler tells us, ‘ were forbidden to 


eat away from the common table at the appointed times, except brief 
in case of sickness. They slept together and came together to thi 


celebrate the canonical hours. And they set to work together 
whenever work had to be done.’ To preside successfully over 
such a community required qualities of a very high order, and 
we know from Hroswitha herself that the abbess in her time— 
Gerberg, niece of the Emperor Otto—was not only a good woman 
and a great administrator, but also a sound classical scholar: 


* Younger in years than I, but far older in learning.’ sal 
The phrase comes from the preface which Hroswitha wrote t 
for what seems to have been her first literary production, the a 
set of poems on the Christian martyrs. These pieces, which om 
include an account of Christ’s nativity and ascension, are mostly ~~ 
in leonine hexameters with internal rhyme, and to all lovers of a 
martyrology they are of great interest. The material is usually a 
drawn from ancient records, but Hroswitha adds many touches on 
of her own. Her story of the martyrdom of St. Agnes, for 9 
example, whose presence purified the house of ill-fame to which 7 
she was consigned and whose chastity shamed its frequenters tha’ 
into repentance, is a most vivid piece of writing. Even more 
striking is the tale of Pelagius, which Hroswitha heard from an he 
eye-witness. Pelagius lived at Cordoba in Hroswitha’s time, and te 
was so comely of person that the Caliph Abderrahman, who then a 
ruled in Spain, wished to make him his minion. The Christian tair 
youth, of course, indignantly refused, and was thereupon handed 
over to the executioner. He was first shot from a catapult, but 
escaped unhurt ; then he was beheaded and his body thrown into - 
the river. The manner in which fishermen found his head and ° “ee 
the miracle that followed form the conclusion of the poem. Ro 
The third section of Hroswitha’s works, also in verse, is less Sa. 
exciting than this, but possesses considerable historical value. . 
It consists of two long hexameter poems, the first containing i 
a history of the Abbey of Gandersheim from its foundation in the 
850 by Liudulf and his wife Oda down to the writer’s own times ; abc 
the second, now incomplete, relating in epic style the chief hi 
exploits of the Emperor Otto I. But Hroswitha’s poems, a 


whether mystical or historical, are not her true title to fame. 
They are chiefly important as showing that a woman in the tenth 
century, without any distinct poetical gift, had sufficient training 
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in literature to write better verse than most of our contemporary 
bards can achieve. Her real genius is revealed in the six prose 
plays that come second in the manuscript found by Conrad 
Celtes at Ratisbon in the fifteenth century, the Gallicanus, 
Dulcitius, Sapientia, Calimachus, Pafnutius and Abraham. 

Of these, the first, and least significant, three deal with the 
conflict between Christianity and Paganism, and their plots are 
briefly as follows: In Gallicanus the hero, one of Constantine’s 
generals, claims the Emperor’s daughter in marriage as the reward 
of his military services. Constantine dare not refuse him openly, 
but knows that his daughter has taken the vow of virginity ; and 
finally, at her suggestion, he delays his answer and sends her two 
chaplains to attend the general on his next campaign. Their 
ministrations are successful. Gallicanus becomes a Christian, 
and on his return regretfully abandons his plans of marriage and 
allows his intended bride to remain a virgin. 

The second play in this group, Dulcitius, differs from the 
rest in being distinctly humorous in parts. Dulcitius, a governor 
under Diocletian, has three Christian virgins handed over to 
him for examination. Enraptured by their beauty, he orders 
them to be confined in his scullery among the kitchen utensils ; 
and when night falls he, with the worst of intentions, pays them 
asecret visit. Fortunately, in the darkness he mistakes the round 
pots upon the walls for the virgins’ swelling bosoms, and, embrac- 
ing them tenderly, covers himself with soot and grime. So 
changed, indeed, is his appearance after this amorous encounter 
that his own soldiers fail to recognise him, and he is driven off as a 
vagabond. Thus far the play is broadly comical, but the later 
scenes are serious. The virgins still refuse to renounce their 
faith, and two of them are burned alive, while their younger sister, 
rescued from shame by angelic intervention, is shot on the moun- 
tain to which she escapes, and dies praising Christ. 

If Hroswitha shows some levity in Dulcitius, she makes full 
amends when she brings the lamentable story of Sapientia upon 
the stage. The scene is set in Hadrian’s palace at Rome, and 
the action begins with a complaint laid before the Emperor by a 
Roman patrician. A certain foreign woman, it appears, named 
Sapientia, ‘ Wisdom,’ has come to Rome with her three daughters 
—Faith, Hope and Charity—and is persuading the Roman 
matrons to refuse all their marital duties. Hadrian summons 
the foreigners into his presence, but on questioning the mother 
about her daughters’ ages, he himself has to submit to a long and 
highly ingenious lecture on the qualities of numbers. Brushing 
this information aside, the tyrant orders the three young girls 


1 The best modern edition of Hroswitha’s complete works is that of Winter- 
feld—Hrotsvithae Opera. (P. de Winterfeld, Berlin, 1902.) 
Vor. CVII—No. 636 T 
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to offer sacrifice to his gods, and on their refusal has them put 
to death by the most cruel tortures. Their dead bodies are given 
to their mother, and in the last act Sapientia lays her children in 
the grave, and then, in a magnificent speech, prays that she also 
may die and falls lifeless by their side. 

The three remaining plays deal with another conflict, the 
eternal struggle between the spirit and the flesh, and show, to 
the best of Hroswitha’s ability, the evils that unlawful love 
brings in its train. Their aim is entirely moral, but the author 
thinks it prudent to write an apologetic preface : 

You will find some Catholics, and I cannot entirely hold myself guilt- 
less, who, attracted by the charm of a polished style, prefer the empty 
foolishness of pagan literature to the useful lessons of the holy scriptures, 
There are others who, although they cling to the sacred pages and despise 
most pagan authors, yet too frequently peruse the plays that Terence 
invented, and while they find pleasure in his delightful dialogue, pollute 
themselves with the knowledge of things unspeakable. Therefore, I, the 
Strong Voice of Gandersheim, have not hesitated to imitate, on the stage, 
an author whom others cherish in their studies. He deals with the shame- 
less profligacy of wanton women : I, to the best of my poor ability, use 
his method to glorify the laudable ‘chastity of Christian virgins. One 
thing, however, has often embarrassed me and brought a hot blush to my 
cheek—the form of my work has compelled me to set forth the detestable 
madness of unlawful love and the poisoned sweetness of such lover’s, talk, 
These things, which we are forbidden even to mention, I have had to 


imagine for my plays and give as themes to my dutiful pen. Still, if 
from modesty I had passed all this by, I should not have fulfilled my 
purpose nor should I have set forth to the best of my power the praise of 
innocence. The more seductive a lover’s blandishments, the more sublime 
we prove:-the glory of our heavenly helper and the more wonderful the 
triumph of our victory. And this is especially true when it is female 
weakness that wins the day and manly strength that is put to confusion, 


Of these feminist dramas Calimachus is the most tragic and 
has the strongest plot, although it is not written in Hroswitha’s 
most characteristic manner. Fired by love for the saintly 
Drusiana, Calimachus confesses his passion to her, and Drusiana, 
who has even refused her husband’s lawful embraces, in her horror 
prays to Christ that she may die. Her prayer is granted ; she is 
laid in her tomb, and one of her servants set to guard her. Cali- 
machus, still maddened with desire, comes to the grave, and, 
bribing the servant, is about to take the dead body in his arms 
when a monstrous serpent appears and kills both men. Their 
corpses are found by the husband and the Apostle John, who, 
in a final scene, revives Drusiana and recalls Calimachus to life 
and repentance. Even the wicked servant has the same mercy 
shown to him, but on returning to life he refuses to repent and 
is handed back again to his master, Satan. Calimachus, in spite 
of some crudities, is a very remarkable work which has success- 
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fully stood the test of a London performance, and any critic who 
was present at the Haymarket Theatre one afternoon some years 
ago, when it was acted side by side with two plays by modern 
dramatists, had then a practical example given him of the differ- 
ence between genius and talent. 

Pafnutius also comes into comparison with modern work, for 
the same story has been treated by Anatole France in his Thais, 
from which Massenet drew the libretto of his opera. France was 
acquainted with Hroswitha, and in an essay in La Vie Littérairve 
he extends to her his usual bland patronage; but perhaps he 
scarcely realised that her simple play will survive when his 
laboured novel has been long forgotten, Pafnutius begins with 
a delightful dialogue in which the hermit tells his disciples of 
his resolve to disguise himself as a pleasure seeker and to convert 
the notorious Thais. Then come the wonderful scenes in which 
the courtesan accepts Christ and humbly follows her new guide 
to the convent where she is to pass the rest of her days doing 
penance for her sins. Three years elapse, and in the last act 
Pafnutius, assured of the sinner’s pardon, returns to the convent, 
finds Thais dying, and stays by her side until her soul has winged 
its way to heaven. 

The plot of Abraham is in some respects similar to that of 
Pafnutius, but there are subtle points of difference. When the 
play opens, Mary, the niece of the hermit Abraham, is a child of 
eight living in the desert under the care of her uncle and his 
old friend Effrem. Ten years pass, and a stranger beguiles her 
away. Then, after long searching, Abraham is informed that Mary 
is living a life of shame in a neighbouring city.. He therefore 
disguises himself, borrows a horse and some money, and goes to 
save the lost sheep. How he finds her in the pimp’s house may 
be read in Miss St. John’s excellent translation of the six plays,? 
but perhaps the conclusion of that recognition scene may be 
‘given here : 


ABRAHAM. Now the time has come to take off my disguise and show 
herwholIam. Mary, my adopted daughter, you who were half of my soul ! 
Do you recognize the old man who reared you like a father, and betrothed 
you to the Son of the King of Heaven ? 

Mary. What shallIdo! It is my father Abraham, my teacher, who 
speaks. 

ABRAHAM. What has come to you, daughter ? 

Mary. Bitter trouble. 

ABRAHAM. Who deceived you ?- Who led you astray ? 

Mary. He who ruined our first parents. 

ABRAHAM. Where is that angel's life you once led on earth ? 

Mary. Gone, gone to perdition. 


* The Plays of Roswitha, translated by C. St. John. (Chatto and Windus, 
London, 1923.) 
T2 
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ABRAHAM. Where is your maidenly modesty ? Where your lovely 
chastity ? 

Mary. Lost, lost. 

ABRAHAM. If you do not come to your right mind again, what reward 
can you expect for all the toil of your fastings, prayers, and vigils? You 
have fallen from the heights of heaven and plunged yourself in the depths 
of hell. 

Mary. How wretched am I! 

ApraHAM. Why did you not trust me? Why did you leave me? 
Why did you not tell me of your fall? My beloved Effrem and I would 
have done a worthy penance for you. 

Mary. When I was fallen and sunk in sin I did not presume to 
approach your holy presence in my filthiness. 

ABRAHAM. Who ever lived that was free from sin, save only the 
Virgin’s Son ? 

Mary. No one. 

ABRAHAM. To sin is human, to persist in sinning is devilish. We 
cannot justly condemn those who fall unawares: we should rather blame 
those who refuse to rise as soon as may be. , 


It is difficult to represent in English the stark simplicity of 
Hroswitha’s Latin, but even a translation will make plain the 
manner in Which she deals with a situation which has led many 
a modern author into false pathos and mawkish sentiment. 
Humanum est peccare, diabolicum in peccatis durare: such is 
the moral of the play, and Mary is no hardened sinner ; she leaves 
the city, goes back with her uncle to the desert, and in repentance 
finds happiness. 

Much nonsense has been written in the past, and will doubtless 
be written in the future, about the inferiority of the female to 
the male mind as revealed in literature. It has even been asserted 
that women are, by nature, incapable of producing a really great 
work of art. The fallacy lies in identifying greatness with size 
and in supposing that the grandiose must, of necessity, take the 
highest place. A lion is larger than a bee, but a hive is a much 
greater work of art than is a lion’s den, The truth seems to be 
that women artists have always preferred to work in a restricted 
sphere and have relied on simplicity as their chief instrument. 
Sappho is a great poet; the Hymn to Aphrodite is not as long 
as the Iliad, but it is its equal in sublimity. Jane Austen is a 
great novelist : she does not attempt the ‘ big bow-wow’ style 
of Sir Walter Scott, but the author of Waverley knew where the 
truth lay. Hroswitha is in the same case: she is a great play- 
wright, and certainly the most sympathetic of all the Latin 
dramatists. She has not the boisterous humour of Plautus nor 
the urbane wit of Terence, but she has other qualities which they 
do not possess. Her prose dialogue is more lifelike than their 
verse can ever be ; she has a deeper insight into character than 
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they usually show ; above all, her Christian charity puts to shame 
the one’s careless levity and the other’s cynical indifference. 
Hroswitha not only creates her characters, she loves them. . She 
does not wish merely to please her readers, she desires to make 
them better men and women. 


F. A. WRIGHT. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


TIME, IMAGINATION AND THE MODERN 
NOVELIST 


A WRITER in the September number of the Revue des Deux Mondes 
has remarked that the most interesting developments in modern 
fiction are concerned with the question of Time. This is true, 
and it opens up avenues of speculation. These may end in 
tangles which are for us insoluble—the present writer, at any 
rate, makes no pretence of solving them—but they are of absorb- 
ing interest alike for the artist and the plain man. We are. 
immersed in the flux of Time, and we long, not only for happiness, 


but for permanence. The imaginative writer creating a world of, }. 


his own gives, or triés to give, to this impression and to this 
desire a sharper and intenser form than-can be found in common- 
place experience. This has always been so, but in our modern age, 
at once more self-conscious, more analytic and less confident than 
the old, the effort has taken on a more complicated and, in some 
ways, a more poignant character. 

Roughly speaking, there are three questions about Time 
which for the purposes of this paper may be taken as the most 
important. And they are all connected. The first is bound up 
with the profound difference felt to subsist between happiness to 
come and happiness that is gone; the next with the impression 
of momentary events continually slipping away, and with the 
suspicion whether, none the less, all these elusive moments may 
somehow have a vital link ; while the third involves the search 
for something of enduring value springing up in a world where 
everything on the surface is appearing and disappearing. 

The plain man and the poet are at one in feeling that what 
matters in Time is not the first, but the last, not the beginning, but 
the end. This is the fundamental reason underlying the simple- 
minded wish for ‘a happy ending.’ And the prophets support 
the poets and the plain men. ‘ Let the dead past bury its dead.’ 
“God is not the God of the dead, but of-the living.’ This is the 
same note, only deeper, as we hear in Meredith’s line, ‘ Thou art thy 
future, not thy past,’ and in Dante’s sigh over ‘ sorrow’s crown 
of sorrow.’ It means the whole difference between Hope and 
Regret. And yet this obvious fact, on which all practical life 
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depends and all the thrill of drama and story is overlooked by 
most philosophies. They assume that the relation of the Future 
to the Present is, in quality, just the same as the relation of the 
Past. The difference is merely one of position ; it is only that 
the Future comes later and the Past came earlier in the series, as 
though the moments of Time were nothing better than a row of 
billiard balls and it did not matter from which end we began. 

And this leads to the second question: Why should we 
suppose that the flux of Time in which we are all immersed is a 
mere series of separate moments? Probably the reverse is the 
truth, and the Present Moment vitally connected with every 
other both in the Past and in the Future. Its connexion with 
those in the Future is different from its connexion with those in 
the Past, but it is a connexion all thesame. Now this is certainly 
the sort of belief we all act on in ordinary life : we do everything 
with an eye to the Future, and we know that everything we can 
do is, to some extent at least, fixed by the Past. The most vital 
_ moments in our experience are those in which our whole past 
character, acting in the Present, flings itself forward to meet the 
4) Future. These are also the vital moments for the imaginative 
f writer creating characters, whether as novelist, dramatist or epic 
poet. And it is in this sense, I believe, that the first of all critics, 
Aristotle, urged his poets to remember the Unity of Time. He was 
thinking, it is true, of drama in the narrow sense of the word, and 
the conditions of the stage limit him—or he felt they limited 
him—to one brief closely-connected complex of actions which 
could be taken in, so to speak, and, as he says, ‘at a glance.’ 
But the essentials are the same even when the stage is not to be 
considered at all, or when its conditions are disregarded. 

We can see this if we compare three works which we may take 
as typically modern: Ibsen’s Doill’s House, Mrs. Dalloway, by 
Virginia Woolf, and the great phantasmagoria that fills the bulk 
of Goethe’s Second Part to Faust. The Doll's House.is an admir- 
able model of construction on strictly Aristotelian principles: the 
series of actions can be taken in at a glance and summed up in the 
answer to the question, ‘ What will Nora do when her Doll’s 
House is broken, when she realises that her husband will not help 
her out of the tangle into which she has got through her childish 
ignorance of life?’ And Ibsen handles the problem so that, step 
by step, what the characters do and say throws a full light on 
their unrepresented past and lets us forecast in some measure 
their future. It is just the same method that was used, though 
by an infinitely greater genius, in Sophocles’ masterpiece, Edipus 
the King. There the question is, ‘ How will Gdipus handle the 
situation when his city is cursed and he discovers that he himself 
is the unconscious culprit?’ The process of the action, which, 
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even in real life, could only have lasted a few hours, does reveal 
to us the whole nature of the man in the past, and how he ran his 
head into the terrible net that has caught him, and how he has 
the greatness of character that will in some measure surmount it, 
Ibsen, like Sophocles, does not in The Doll’s House go beyond 
action and the speech possible to action. But the modern 
_ novelist and the modern poet can avail themselves of much more 
than action, and they take their opportunities. Virginia Woolf 
in Mrs. Dalloway has, it is true, limited herself strictly to one 
day, but she has allowed herself full scope in entering without 
disguise, as a novelist should enter, into the hearts and memories 
of her characters, and, beyond this, she has set side by side people 
who never even speak to each other, but whose lives touch each 
other suddenly, closely, even mortally. Mrs. Dalloway, charm- 
ing, good and brilliant, the wife of a man whom, up to a point, she 
has loved, and who deserves her love, the mother of an exquisite 
daughter just growing up, gives a party, and at the party there 
may be, and there is, a former lover. In that one day she realises 
what has been growing within her for years, the knowledge that 
she has married the wrong man, that her love is dying of in- 
efficiency, that the pith has gone out of her existence, that she 
has no longer the inward fire which could make her face life and 
exult in death. And this mortal knowledge is driven home to 
her, not. only by the meeting with her former lover, but by the 
chance remark of one of her guests about an ex-soldier who has 
killed himself in an outburst of insane despair. This assault 
from Time reveals the weakness of her inner defences. And the 
intensity of the assault is made perceptible to the reader by the 
vivid pictures of the terrors and delusions surging through the 
mind of the soldier unknown to Mrs. Dalloway, terrors and 
delusions near enough to all our own fears and weaknesses for us 
to sympathise with them while they bear the very stamp of 
madness. The surface of Time for the modern individual in its 
breadth, as in its flux, is given here with a startling power. Only 
the question of the Future is left blurred and indistinct, and this 
perhaps is the one criticism to be made on a most remarkable and 
finely finished work : all we feel for certain is that after that one 
evening nothing can be the same for Mrs. Dalloway any longer. 
Still more noticeable in its divergence from the classical 
model in externals and its compliance with the same model in 
essentials is the ‘ Helena ’ in the Second Part of Faust. Goethe’s 
theme was that of a modern man who, desiring with all his force 
to develop the best that is in him, realises that he can never do 
this until he has grasped for himself in mind and heart all that 
was of permanent value in the Greek conception of harmonious 
life. And once he has done that, once he has sunk himself in 
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this dream of the Past, he finds a spirit born of it driving him 
back again into the workaday world of the Present. There is a 
teal and a deep unity in this conception, and a unity which, as 
Goethe said himself, ‘is a Unity of Time in the higher sense.’ 
The modern mind, when it enters actively on its inheritance, does 
hold an immense store of what has come to it from a Past before 
its birth. There are moments, and those among the most im- 
portant of its life, when it can only grow by commerce with this 
Past if it is to be of any practical use in the Future. In Goethe’s 
drama the process and result of this inner union was symbolised 
by a device of his own. Faust is spirited to Hellas on Mayday 
night, and there wins Persephone’s consent to woo the shade of 
Helen for his love. By subtle touches in the poetry we are re- 
minded incessantly that Faust’s experiences, exciting and trans- 
forming as they are, are yet not actions in the ordinary sense of 
the word. They are the dreams of.a seeker : 


Dreams are they, dreams or memories ? 


Goethe was here, although in a manner entirely his own, 
anticipating some of the most significant efforts to-day, efforts at 
representing the cluttered content of the modern mind when it is 
faced with the most characteristic and pressing of its problems 
about life. The modern man cannot escape being the heir of the 
ages; and this brings him both wealth and bewilderment. If 
imaginative artists are to present him truly at his most critical 
moments, they will present him with his mind haunted by echoes 
of the Past as well as by the insistent appeals of the unborn 
Future. It is typical of our period that a modern poet should 
have flooded The Waste Land with streams of quotations. The 
same feeling, though in a lighter vein, runs through Mrs. Woolf’s 
Orlando, the sense of the long inheritance down the centuries that 
may come to life in a modern being, the men of the Past re- 
incarnated in a woman, the women in a man. 

The fulness and variety of modern consciousness appear in 
another form. Layer on layer of impressions are felt to be 
crowding together, all of them pressing for recognition—some 
vague, some vivid, some important, some trivial. It isa constant 
preoccupation of our novelists to give the sense of this full-charged 
stream, smooth on the surface, turbid below, rushing ceaselessly 
forward whether to cataracts or to peace. To a certain extent, 
no doubt, every imaginative writer dealing with human character 
has tried to do this. But to nothing like the same extent. And 
in earlier attempts it has usually been done indirectly, not, as 
now, by describing the surge of perception travelling through one 
particular mind. The massive sweep of human life in the [kad 
owes little to self-analysis, the actual scene is crowded and the 
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poet is content with drawing the chief characters strongly enough 
to let the listener imagine for himself, at least in outline, the 
inner effect of the constant movement, a movement that scarcely 
rests at all, and by its fatefulness and significance illuminates 
both the past and the future of the men and women who make it 
and are made by it. The action of the Iliad lasts only a few 
days, but the implications of it embrace years. 

A similar method, almost always indirect, but hardly ever 
ineffective, is typical of the Elizabethan drama. The dance at 
the house of Capulet in Romeo and Juliet heaps bundle after 
bundle of impressions upon the spectator, and indirectly we 
realise how complex is the experience of Romeo, aware at once of 
the light brilliance in the company round him, the fussy hospitality 
of his testy host, the risk of the whole adventure when the under- 
lying feud is all but ablaze, while through it all his passion for 
Rosaline, which he had fancied overmastering, is now slipping 
away faster than he can comprehend before the new passion for 
Juliet. But the effect of this complexity is gained, as it were, 
from the outside. What Romeo says himself—and he says little 
here—is taken up with the main drift of his thoughts. There is 
scarcely a touch of self-analysis, though Romeo is fond of analysing 
himself. If‘we contrast this with almost any scene of a party in 
Proust’s astounding novel, we find ourselves in a world where 
analysis of the inner feelings is the essential matter. Proust 
hardly tells us a thing that any of his characters say without 
telling us also why they said it, how much else they were thinking 
of as they were saying it, and, usually, how little they meant it, 
It is like the difference between floating on the surface of a great 
stream with the sky above us and being sunk under the water 
itself with all the strangeness and horror of the new experience. 
Certainly no writer has ever given so vividly the sense of the 
current of Time, the crowded and continual movement carrying 
so much that is trivial, and somehow, even in that triviality, so 
much that is arresting and enchaining. It is partly for this 
reason that he makes so strong an appeal to modern writers. 
Nothing is more characteristic of them than the determination to 
face the whole of life and leave nothing out, however common- 
place, mean, sordid or repellent. To get the very movement of 
life as they find it, that is their aim of aims. 

Along with this keen sense of the lapse in Time goes inevitably 
a sense keener than ever of the pathos in the disappearance of the 
Past. Again, no doubt, this sense has. been universal for all 
poets from the days of Homer and Ecclesiastes downwards. The 
trees put on another birth in the spring, but the generations of 
men are gone like the leaves that fell in the autumn. The silver 
cord must be loosed and the golden bowl broken. The days will 
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come when the grasshopper is a burden. But Proust brings to 
the analysis of old age and its progress all his merciless insight and 
all the horrible power that baffled desire may awaken in a craving 
temperament, if that temperament belongs to a genius. Even 
more horrible is the dissection of a dying love, if love is. the 
proper name to give to a passion which aims at nothing but 
possession, so horrible and so powerful that to travel with Proust 
under the waters of Time is to travel in a Hell as appalling as 
Dante’s, and even more sinister because less dignified. 

Yet, if this were all, I doubt if I should have referred to 
Proust for the purpose of thispaper. Something else runs through 
the book, the desire for the permanent and the eternal, the hope, 
faint, but strangely persistent, that in some way this is attainable. 
It is significant that the title of the whole huge work is ‘ The Search 
for the Past,’ but the close of it is called ‘ The Finding of the Past.’ 
Here, once more, it may be said, and, indeed, should be said, we 
have a repetition in a new form of what has haunted poets in 
every age. The gods are immortal if man is not, and there are 
men whom they take for their own and bring to the Islands of the 
Blest. Moreover, as the world advances, more and more the 
poets, and the imaginative writers generally, come to insist that 
this eternity of their desire is somehow bound up with the Time 
that seems so fleeting. How it can be so bound up they do not 
profess to explain, but the sense of the union is the spring for 
their most characteristic utterances, extravagant, even, in the 
effort to express what is perhaps inexpressible. To Keats the 
nightingale is ‘ immortal,’ a bird ‘ not born for death’; to Shelley 
the skylark is not a bird at all, but a spirit at the gates of heaven. 
What is the meaning of this, if not that in some way the permanent 
can well up in the transitory, eternity in time? And it is the 
same hope that makes so many who are not poets turn with 
eagerness to any philosophy, whether they can understand it or 
not, which, like the writings of Bergson or the theories of Einstein, 
at least suggests that the ordinary way of looking at Time as 
something that comes, goes, and is for ever gone is not the whole 
truth about the matter. 

But closer to the plain man than these abstruse speculations 
are the works of imagination, especially the imagination of a 
novelist, because his themes are drawn expressly from daily life. 
And thus it is of extreme interest to see how a novelist of genius 
like Proust, perverted, but still a genius, addresses himself to the 
quest. He finds what he wants in that imaginative power of the 
artist which can recognise across a gulf of Time the essential quality 
of a reiterated impression, the link of identity which unites the 
Past and the Present, and which, experienced for however brief a 
part of Time, lifts the man above its limitations. There must be 
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something more in him than what is carried away incessantly by 
the lapsing of events if he can in this fashion grasp the essential 
likeness of two things, one present and the other past. ‘ One 
minute freed from the bondage of time sets free the man who 
feels it.’ ‘ Une minute affranchie de l’ordre du temps a recréé en 
nous pour la sentir l"homme affranchi de l’ordre du temps,’ (from 
Le Temps Retrouvé, at the beginning of the last volume). 

In this power is a sign and seal of the real self. The self may 
have seemed dead, but when it recognises the truth of things 
across the current of Time it ‘ awakes and lives again, fed by the 
celestial food that it has found.’ The food is celestial because it 
is true, and, so Proust appears to think, it is only through this 
comparison between Present and Past, through this recognition of 
something ‘common to both and much more significant than 
either,’ that man can attain to truth. When he is immersed in 
the Present he is far too much occupied with his selfish interests : 
he cannot see the thing as it is and rejoice in its real character ; its 
essence is veiled from him by his own petty concern with it. It 
speaks to him by the impressions it produces on him, but he 
cannot understand the meaning of those impressions until he sees 
them, or, rather, feelsthem, with the detachment of a man looking 
back on his past. 

Hence Proust’s extraordinary insistence on analysing the 
detail of sentient life as it drifts through the mind and yet need 
never leave the mind. Always he is exultant over this power, 
and sometimes exultant enough to speak as though it could free a 
man from the fear of death. If he can thus rise above Time, why 
should he fear the future ? (‘ Situé hors du temps, que pourrait-il 
craindre de l’avenir?’) Then this confidence passes: these 
moments when the artist seems to be, indeed is, beyond Time, 
do not themselves endure; ‘ the contemplation, though a con- 
templation of eternity, is itself fugitive.’ None the less, such 
moments give the writer his ‘ one real and fruitful joy’ in life 
through this power of lifting him consciously above what is 
fleeting and in and through that lifting showing him the truth. 

Mr. Clive Bell, to whose brilliant little book on Proust this 
article must acknowledge itself indebted, speaks of Proust as no 
philosopher, and disparages the connexion with Bergson, Proust’s 
“intellectual master ’ and relative by marriage, that may underlie 
this way he has of looking at things. But a man may be ‘no 
philosopher’ and yet on the right track in philosophy, while, 
right or wrong, the view is undeniably stimulating. All the more 
so because of its remarkable, if limited, likeness to the creed of a 
very different writer and a very much greater and saner man, 
Goethe. Goethe, too, had a vivid sense of the flux of Time and 
of men as borne down by its flood, and Goethe, too, held fast to 
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the conviction that through Art and Thought they could lift 
themselves above the waters, finding, through the power of poetry, 
a deathlessness — not a deathlessness of glory or any trash of 
that sort, but the deathlessness of active truth and love. The 
Muses may be trusted : 


They keep their promise when they sing of 
A deathlessness to find, 

They store the Meaning in the heart 

And the Form in the mind. 


The words ‘heart’ and ‘love’ mark a difference between 
Goethe and Proust at least as important as the likeness. To 
Goethe love was vital even for the understanding of any one 
thing. ‘ We cannot learn to know a thing unless we love it.’ 
More than this, love was vital for the completion both of the 
universe and of man. Both of them were growing, and love was 
the spring and crown of the process, cosmic and personal. Love 
was in and behind and beyond the fugitive appearances of Time : 
it initiated all that was of value in them, and it led them to their 
goal. But to Proust a man’s love, for all its intensity and allure- 
ment, is nothing but another illusion: the joy that he heard 
promised by great music, ‘ noble, clear, ineffable,’ had nothing to 
do with love. That was reserved simply for understanding. 
Hence the aridity and desolation of his monumental book, in 
spite of the wonderful figures of ‘ Grand’mére’ and ‘ Maman,’ 
who do love unselfishly. What has happened to this man, the 
reader asks, dowered so richly with insight, sensitiveness and 
creative power ; what has happened to twist him into this per- 
verted view, blind him in his search for the doors of escape ? 
One, it is true, he has opened, the door to the understanding of 
evil, but he only hears echoes from the others. He gives the lie 
to Shakespeare when Shakespeare speaks in his own person, not 
as the murderer Macbeth. Love, Proust says almost in so 
many words, zs ‘ Time’s fool,’ is not ‘ the star to every wandering 
bark,’ shining beyond the seaman’s comprehension, though guide 
to the ship’s course, ‘Whose worth’s unknown, although his 
height be taken.’ 

Proust’s ‘hero’ excuses himself for faithlessness in love 
because his own qualities alter, and so, he argues, he himself 
alters. But there is a philosophy of love profounder and closer 
to the plain man’s intuition, a philosophy which recognises that 
love deals with personality and that personality is more than any 
bundle of qualities. It is the source of those qualities, expressed 
in them partly, but not wholly, and true love grasps the per- 
sonality. ‘These are her gifts,’ the poet says : 
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as tongue may tell them o’er. 
Speak low her name, my soul, for that says more. 


In grasping this ‘more,’ the lover grasps a formative power of 
the universe, an enduring force which makes men, and that is 
why true love has always been thought of as eternal : 


Who ever loved that did not love for ever ? 


If this be error, and upon me proved 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 


That is why crimes and pettinesses are, in a sense, irrelevant to 
love of the true quality. They can make the lover miserable, but 
that is a different matter. 

There is a second way of escape, one which Proust hardly 
touches at all, and this is the more surprising because of his 
sensitive and instructed taste. It is the way of beauty. Every 
real artist has at bottom the conviction that in making something 
beautiful he is also making something truer and deeper than 
appears on the surface of ugly appearances. And if he begins to 
analyse what he means by ‘ truer ’ and ‘ deeper,’ he usually finds 
that he means something permanent, something beyond the 
fleetingness which at first sight is all that we can see. Of course, 
it is not mere permanence that the artist desires, it is permanence 
of something glorious, but my point here is the artist’s belief that 
in his vision permanence is an essential element. 

Now there is a theory of Beauty which, whatever its defects 
and limitations, does take serious account of this belief. It is the 
theory that Beauty is another of the formative influences in the 
universe, working in ways beyond our comprehension, but not 
eluding entirely our apprehension. It has the power, when 
working freely, of making every detail absolutely satisfying in 
itself, and also absolutely essential to the whole of which it is a 
part. The spirit of man, when it sees this Beauty in the world, 
cannot understand and put into words the causes of his satis- 
faction ; it springs from a source deeper than his logic can attain, 
but it comforts his whole mind because it speaks of a harmony 
which, in its way also, his intellect desires. Natural beauty 
suggests for its explanation a something sublime which controls 
appearances, and is more enduring than they can be. And the 
same Power, according to this theory, is working in the creative 
artist, though with individual differences. The artist is making 
new forms of beauty other than could ever appear in Nature, but 
his belief that he is making something permanent is justified 
because he is dealing with the same lasting principle that is 
working in Nature itself, and his works, if he makes them properly, 
are discoveries of infinitudes. They may be slight or they may 
be huge, for there are small infinitudes as well as large. What 
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matters is to get through appearances to the power that produces 
them. 

Virginia Woolf has been chosen for this paper as typically and 
finely modern, and it may end appropriately with a mention of 
two points in what is perhaps her subtlest book, To the Lighthouse. 
For they touch directly on our subject. She gives, it is true, no 
hint that she would accept any philosophy of the kind here very 
crudely roughed out, but few prose writers have expressed with 
so much terseness, delicacy, and intensity the artist’s passion to 
grasp that which endures throughout change. The painter, Lily 
Briscoe, is tormented by the struggle to achieve this, to drop all 
the trivial concerns of life and encounter ‘ this other thing, this 
truth, this reality, which suddenly laid hands on her, emerged 
stark at the back of appearances, and commanded her attention.’ 

It is even more interesting to find a writer who understands so 
intimately this strenuous and lonely search of the artist perceiving 
that it corresponds, closely and deeply, with the power that 
certain elect spirits possess of making a unity in the trivial things 
of ordinary life by the human gifts of a sympathy which, plunging 
into the chaotic drift of littlenesses, lifts out of them something 
permanent. Lily Briscoe, wrestling with her painter’s vision on 
the shore that looks towards the lighthouse, and remembering, 
with a poignancy into which the reader has been made to enter, 
the bitter lapse of what had once been lovely, remembering, 
moreover, the irritating flux of perpetual detraction and dis- 
paragement, remembers also, and above all, the dead Mrs. Ramsay 
who could unite and bring together for a wonderful unending 
momet.t on the seashore two human beings who had done 
nothing but exasperate each other. 


But what power was in the human soul! she thought. That woman 
sitting there, writing under the rock, resolved everything into simplicity ; 
made these angers, irritations fall off like old rags; she brought together 
this and that and then this, and so made out of that miserable silliness 
and spite (she and Charles squabbling, sparring, had been silly and spite- 
ful) something—this scene on the beach, for example, this moment of 
friendship and liking—which survived, after all these years, complete, so 
that she dipped into it to refashion her memory of him, and it stayed in 
the mind almost like a work of art. 


Here, in this tiny memory and in default of the great revelation 
which had never come to her, Lily finds one of the 


little daily miracles, illuminations, matches struck unexpectedly in 
the dark; here was one. This, that, and the other; herself and Charles 
Tansley and the breaking wave; Mrs. Ramsay bringing them together ; 
Mrs. Ramsay saying ‘ Life stand still here’; Mrs. Ramsay making of the 
moment something permanent (as in another sphere Lily herself tried to 
make of the moment something permanent)—this was of the nature of a 
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revelation. In the midst of chaos there was shape; this eternal p 
and flowing (she looked at the clouds going and the leaves shaking) w 
struck into stability. 

Here, and finally, we come once more in touch with Goethe 
To Goethe it was precisely the business of man thus to make 
moment eternal : 


Er kann dem Augenblick 
Dauer verleihen. 


He could do this, so Goethe believed, following Spinoza an 
interpreting him in a poet’s way, because every moment was § 
fragmentary manifestation of a divine plan running through ai 
Time, and with this plan, this ‘Idea,’ he could co-operate on: 
sciously and rejoicingly, although he could never say in full wha 
it was. He saw enough to work by, and, working by it, he coul 
say with authority to the Moment, ‘ Stay yet a little while, thor 
art so fair!’ In that lies the significance of the famous wag 
between Faust and the Devil. The Devil bets that he can mak 
Faust believe it possible to give this command in his service 
The Devil fails, and was bound to fail unless he could blindfo 
the man’s spirit. , - ‘ : 

Readers 6f our Poet Laureate’s latest and greatest work, hii 
gospel of Beauty, his legacy of greeting and worship to the glory, 
visible and invisible, of this world, will be aware of how he, too; 
strikes the same full chord, combining in one organ roll of majestit 
music the sense of human love and of the lovelinesses that depen 
for their very existence on the passing sequence of tempora 
events, but all of them singing of something more than tempora 
as we understand, and very imperfectly understand, that im 
perfect word. For Robert Bridges ‘ first Love ’ is 


as the oceantide of the omnipotent Pleasur of God, 
flushing all avenues of life, and unawares 
by thousandfold approach forestalling its full flood 
with divination of the secret contacts of Love,— 
of faintest ecstacies aslumber in Nature’s calm, 
like thought in a closed book, where some poet long since 
sang his throbbing passion to immortal sleep—with coy 
tendernesses delicat as the shifting hues 
that sanctify the silent dawn with wonder-gleams, 
whose evanescence is the seal of their glory, 
consumed in self-becoming of eternity ; 
till every moment as it flyeth, cryeth “ Seize ! 

Seize me ere I die! I am the Life of Life.” 4 


F. MELIAN STAWELL. 


1 The Testament of Beauty, by Robert Bridges. Reproduced by kind permissio 
of the Poet Laureate and the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 








